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IX. MAYNARD, THE SEAT 


Nor FAR northward from the centre of the city of 
Wilmington, in North Carolina, stood before the 
late war (and I believe yet stands there) a quaint 
looking old mansion which had not been changed, 
externally and internally, since the period of the 
War of the Revolution. It is (or was) one story in 
height, with a gambrel roof pierced by dormer win- 
dows, and surrounded by magnificent live-oaks 
draped with the luxuriant Spanish moss. In the 
northeast corner of the grave-yard attached to St. 
James’ Church in Wilmington might have been 
seen a few years ago (and may be seen now) an up- 
right brown-stone slab, eaten into by the tooth of 
time and half-concealed by tall grass and brambles, 
bearing the following inscription : 

“ CORNELIUS HARNETT, 
Diep APRIL 20, 1781, 
AGED 58 YEARS. 
SLAVE TO NO SECT, HE TOOK NO PRIVATE ROAD, 
BUT LOOKED THROUGH NATURE UP TO NATURE’s Gop.” 

This man had been the owner and occupant of 
‘*Maynard’”’ (since called ‘‘Hilton’’), the seat 
above mentioned. His highest encomium as a 
firm, bold, and active patriot was expressed by the 
ardent young republican of Massachusetts, Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., when, in his ‘‘ Diary’’ of the date 
of ‘* March 30, 1773,’” he wrote: ‘* Spent the night 
at Mr. Harnett’s, the Samuel Adams of North 
Carolina (except in point of fortune).’’ It is a 
singular fact that this brave and efficient leader of 
the republicans in North Carolina—a man of emi- 
nence in the province years before the Revolu- 
tion, in which he zealously engaged, broke out, 
and also of powerful influence during the earlier 
years of the struggle—a leading man in the coun- 
cils of that province at the period of its transition 
from a royal domain to that of an independent 
State, and a member of the Continental Congress, 
is an almost unknown personage to the student of 
our National history. The fact isa repetition of 
the history of many useful men whose deeds have 
bettered the condition of the race, but who lacked 
a cotemporary historian to write their names on 
the scroll of immortality. It may be asserted with 
truth that in the galaxy of the names of North 
Carolinians who aroused the people of that pro- 
vince to decided and successful resistance to the 
aggressions of the British Parliament, who led 
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them with clear vision and soynd judgment through 
all difficulties and perils of the old War for Inde- 
pendence, and who assisted in the formation of a 
free and stable State government for his country, 
the star of Cornelius Harnett shines as bright as 
the brightest. 

Mr. Harnett was a native of England, where he 
was born in the spring of 1723. We have no 
record of his career before he came to America, 
from the West India Islands, probably from Bar- 
badoes, about the year 1760. He was then a man 
of wealth, and purchased two landed estates, one 
situated on the Cape Fear River, and the other on 
the Sound. Upon the former, near the then little 
village of Wilmington, and on the northeast 
branch of the Cape Fear River, he built a man- 
sion in 1765, and named it ‘‘ Maynard.’’ Wil- 
mington was then aconsiderable mart for com- 
mercial transactions in pine lumber, turpentine, 
and rosin. 

Mr. Harnett was a man of medium stature; 
about five feet nine inches in height ; slender ; 
hair light-brown when he first appeared on the 
Cape Fear; eyes of a rich hazel color; dignified 
in deportment ; in figure and movement graceful ; 
features small and very symmetrical—almost 
feminine in appearance ; affable and courteous in 
his manners ; possessing a taste for letters and a 
genius for music; had read extensively, and was 
possessed of much and varied information; in 
conversation not very voluble, and always fasci- 
nating in his manners, especially when dispensing 
the hospitalities of his house. A bachelor of 
almost forty years of age, he married a charming 
lady, Mary Holt, who survived him eleven years, 
dying in the city of New York. At ‘* Maynard”’ 
they exhibited the most generous hospitality 
toward citizens and strangers, for they had an 
ample fortune; yet in his business transactions 
Mr. Harnett was prudent, economical, and exact. 

Mr. Harnett very early took sides on the politi- 
cal questions that agitated the province. His 
voice was heard in opposition to the Stamp Act, 
and he watched the movements of the Regulators 
in Central North Carolina with great interest. 
Fearless and outspoken, never temporizing in his 
policy or acts, he opposed the harsh measures of 
Governor Tryon toward those who resisted his 
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THE Toms OF CORNELIUS HARNETT. 


oppressions, not only at his home, but in the 
Legislature of the Province, wherein he held a seat. 
And he was so popular that he could always carry 
an election whenever he chose to enter the public 
service. In Wilmington opposition to him was 
considered hopeless ; and so highly did the in- 
habitants of that town value his wisdom and in- 
tegrity, that they procured a special act of the 
Assembly to include his house within the borough 
of Wilmington that he might represent it in the 
Provincial Legislature. 

In the year 1772 the royal governor of the 
province, Josiah Martin, having received the 
King’s instructions to continue the southern boun- 
dary line of the Colony to the country of the 
Cherokees, asked the Legislature for an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses. That body, perceiving 
that the measure would greatly injure the province 
by depriving it of a large number of inhabitants 
included within its jurisdiction, taking from it 
much valuable land procured by patents issued by 
former governors, and cutting off all communica- 
tion and commerce with the Indians, appointed a 
committee to prepare a remonstrance to the King. 
Mr. Harnett was made chairman of the Commit- 
tee, and his associates were Robert Howe, after- 
ward a Major-General in the Continental Army, 
and Maurice Moore. The measure by which the 
governor expected to profit at the expense of the 
province was defeated. 





It was at about that time that young Quincy 
above mentioned (father of the late Josiah Quincy, 
President of Harvard College) was the guest of 
Mr. Harnett, who had prompted the first move- 
ments of resistance on the Cape Fear. Mr. Quincy 
was then threatened with pulmonary consumption 
(which soon afterward terminated his life), and 
by advice of his physician he had made a voyage 
from Boston to Charleston in search of health, 
and was returning by land. At Wilmington and 
its vicinity he was warmly greeted by the patriots ; 
was entertained at their houses, and was eagerly 
consulted about political matters in Massachusetts. 
The subject of Committees of Correspondence, as 
a means for promoting the union of the Colonies, 
was a principal topic for discussion. ‘‘ Robert 
Howe, Esq., Harnett, and myself were the social 
triumvirate of the evening,’’ he noted in his diary 
when recording the events of the night spent at 
Mr. Harnett’s. ‘‘ The plan of Continental Corres- 
pondence,”’ he continued, ‘‘ highly relished, much 
wished for, and resolved upon as proper to be 
pursued.”’ 

When the North Carolina Assembly met in 
December, 1773, Mr. Harnett was placed at the 
head of the Committee of Correspondence, in 
which position he did signal service to the repub- 
lican cause. He wrote a ringing letter to James 
Otis, of Boston, after hearing of the destruction 
of the tea in the harbor of the New England capi- 
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tal, urging the patriots there to persist in their 
resistance, at all hazards, and promising the active 
sympathy of North Carolina in their righteous 
cause. He was then a leader in the elegant 
society for which Wilmington was noted, and his 
influence at home and throughout the province 
was very great. Wilmington and its vicinity were 
distinguished for the men of talent, fortune and 
high attainments who lived there. McRae, in his 
biography of Judge Iredell, has left on record the 
following pleasing group of portraits of some of 
these men: 

‘‘ There was Colonel John Ashe (subsequently 
General Ashe), the great popular leader, whose 
address was consummate and whose quickness of 
apprehension seemed intuition, the very Rupert 
of debate ; Samuel Ashe, of stalwart frame, endowed 
with practical good sense, a profound knowledge 
of human nature, and an energy that eventually 
raised him to the Bench, and post of Governor ; 
Harnett, afterward President of the Provincial 
Council, who could boast a genius for music and 
a taste for.letters, the representative man of the 
Cape Fear; Dr. John Eustace, the correspondent 
of Sterne, who united wit, and genius, and learn- 
ing, and science; Colonel Thomas Lloyd, gifted 
with talents and adorned with classical literature ; 
Howe (afterward General), whose imagination 
fascinated, whose repartee overpowered, and whose 
conversation was enlivened by strains of exquisite 
raillery ; Dr. John Fergus of stately presence, 
with velvet coat, cocked hat, and gold-headed 
cane, a graduate of Edinburgh, and an excellent 
Latin and Greek scholar; William Pennington 
(Comptroller of the Customs, and afterward Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies at Bath), an elegant writer, 
admired for his wit and his high polished urbanity ; 
Judge Maurice Moore, of versatile talents, and 
possessed of extensive information—as a wit al- 
ways prompt in reply—as an orator, always daring 
the mercy of chance; Maclaine, irascible but 
intellectual, who trod the path of honor nearly 
pari passu with Iredell, Hoopes, and Johnson, and 
whose criticisms on Shakspeare would, if they 
were published, give him fame and rank in the 
republic of letters; William Hill, a most sensible, 
polite gentleman, and though a crown officer, 
replete with sentiments of general liberty, and 
warmly attached to the cause of American Free- 
dom; Lillington, destined to render, at Moore’s 
Creek, his name historical; James Moore, whose 








subsequent‘ appointment as Major-General, and 
whose promise of a brilliant career was soon to be 
terminated by premature death ; Lewis Henry De 
Rosset, member of the Council, a cultivated and 
elegant gentleman; Adam Boyd, editor of the 
Cape Fear Mercury (subsequently chaplain to the 
Continental Line), who, without pretensions to 
wit or humor, possessed the rare art of telling a 
story with spirit and grace, and whose elegiac 
numbers afforded a striking contrast to the vivid 
brilliancy of the scenes in which he figured ; 
Alfred Moore, subsequently an Associate-Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Timothy Bloodworth, stigmatized by his enemies 
as an impracticable radical—‘ everything by turns’ 
—but withal a true exponent of the instincts and 
prejudices, the finest feelings and the noblest im- 
pulses of the masses.’”” Mr. McRae mentions 
William Hooper, a native of Boston, and a pupil 
of James Otis (afterward a Signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence) as pre-eminent ‘ in scholar- 
ship and genius, though inferior to many of the 
others in the influence that attends years, opu- 
lence, and extensive connections.’’ He was sus- 
septible, imaginative and possessed of much ner- 
vous irritability. ‘*‘ With a well disciplined mind, 
and of studious habits, he shone with lustre when- 
ever he pleased to exert himself. . . In the cause 
of the Revolution he never wavered, though he 
often desponded. If hope seemed sometimes about 
to desert him forever, and he felt in his heart the 
rustle of her wings as she prepared for flight, his 
deep-rooted principles were never shaken.”’ 

Such were the men among whom Cornelius 
Harnett was an acknowledged social leader, of good 
judgment and prudential zeal in politics. They 
were not all zealous Whigs, but with those who 
were, he successively resisted the demands of the 
British government for a change in the jurispru- 
dence of the province by the establishment of a 
court system favoring the inhabitants of the mother 
country, to the exclusion of creditors in America. 
Every day he became more and more bold in the 
avowal of his sentiments; and when, late in 1774, 
the freeholders of Wilmington met at the court- 
house, and appointed a Committee of Safety they 
placed Mr. Harnett at itshead. Afterward a joint 
committee for the County of New Hanover was ap- 
pointed to codperate with the Wilmington Town 
Committee. It was composed of the leading 
patriots of the Shire, and Harnett was confessedly 
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the master spirit of the whole—the centre and 
soul of the combination to resist oppression. 

These were men vigilant and active. They 
watched with keen scrutiny the movements of the 
Tories ; they encouraged the timid and wavering ; 
gathered means for the defence of the Colony, and 
diffused their own enthusiasm among the people. 
‘* Maynard’’ became the gathering-place of all 
the leading patriots of New Hanover County, and 
men of mark from other eastern counties met there 
to consult with Harnett and his immediate and 
constant associates concerning public affairs. So 
great was the moral power wielded by these joint 
Committees of Safety, that there were no avowed 
opponents within the sphere of their influence. 
Bitter Tories, who longed to be avenged for their 
enforced passiveness, were compelled, for their 
personal safety, to assume the virtues of patriots. 
The records of the proceedings of the Committees 
display a lofty patriotism, a nice sense of justice, 
and a sagacity of management highly commend- 
able. 

In the spring and early summer of 1775, royal 
government in North Carolina tottered and fell. 
A Provincial Congress, of which Mr. Harnett was 
aleading member, met at New Berne early in 
April. Governor Martin had summoned the regu- 
lar Legislature of the province to meet at the same 
time and place. Many of the delegates were mem- 
bers of both bodies, and the governor was sorely 
perplexed by a divided responsibility. He wished 
to sustain the regular Assembly, and to defeat the 
‘illegal’? one. He sought, by promises and 
threats, to obtain these ends. He denounced the 
Continental Congress of 1774, as ‘‘ seditious and 
wicked ;’’ ‘‘ highly offensive to his Majesty.’’ 

But his persuasions and threats had no visible 
effect. Both assemblies approved the proceedings 
of the Continental Congress and appointed dele- 
gates to the Second Congress to meet at Philadel- 
phia in May. Finally, after a series of efforts to 
sustain his authority, and seeing hostile prepara- 
tions on every side, the governor took counsel of 
his fears, and fled for refuge in Fort Johnson on 
the west side of Cape Fear River (now Smith- 
ville), from which he sent forth a menacing pro- 
clamation. It was immediately answered by Cor- 
nelius Harnett, the chairman of the Committee of 
Safety of Wilmington, denying many of its alle- 
gations, and proclaiming the governor to be ‘‘an 
instrument in the hands of administrators to rivet 





those chains so wickedly forged for America.’’ 
This was adopted at a session of the Committee at 
the court-house in Wilmington, on the 2oth of 
June, 1775. Already the citizens of Mecklenberg 
County, in Western North Carolina, had pro- 
claimed their independence of the British govern- 
ment, and had set up a government for themselves. 

A plot for a servile insurrection was discovered 
at about that time, in which Governor Martin was 
implicated. The discovery greatly exasperated 
the people. About five hundred men, under 
Colonel Ashe, marched toward Fort Johnson to 
seize the governor and destroy that work. Martin 
had fled on board a British sloop-of-war, and had 
transferred the arms and munitions toa transport 
moored near that vessel. The fort was demolished. 
Another menacing proclamation was issued by the 
governor, in which every resisting movement was 
denounced, from the answer of the Wilmington 
Committee to the Mecklenberg resolves and the 
burning of the fort. The people laughed at his 
impotent malice. Delegates from the several 
towns in the province were summoned to meet at 
Hillsborough as a Provisional Congress, and on 
Sunday, the 2zoth of August, 1775, every county 
and chief town in North Carolina had a delegate 
there, to the number of one hundred and eighty- 
four. They declared the governor’s proclamation 
to be ‘‘a false, scurrilous, malicious, and seditious 
libel,’’ ‘‘dangerous to the King’s government,”’ 
and ordered it to be burned by the common hang- 
man. The Congress made provision for supplying 
men, arms, ammunition, stores, and money for the 
war then just begun at Bunker Hill, and after 
adopting an Address to the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire (drawn by William Hooper) and 
organizing a Provisional government for the Pro- 
vince, they adjourned on the 19th of September. 
A month later that government was organized by 
the appointment of Cornelius Harnett President ; 
and so he became the virtual governor of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Harnett now found perplexing business at 
home. The governor’s party—the Tories of New 


Hanover County—were numerous and active. 
They broke through the restraints which fear of 
the Whigs had imposed upon them, and, assem- 
bling in Convention, they protested against the 
proceedings of the patriots, and called upon 
President Harnett and other leaders to explain 
and justify their conduct. 


This was a critical 
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moment in the history of North Carolina, Start- 
ling rumors were disturbing the minds of all men. 
The masses were wavering, and the least want of 
energy, or show of timidity, or lack uf prudence, 
might have been disastrous to the righteous cause 
in that region. But Harnett was equal to the task 
before him. Calling the leading Whigs of Wil- 
mington and vicinity to a consultation at ‘‘ May- 
nard,’’ they decided upon a judicious course of 
action. Harnett and his colleagues promptly re- 
sponded to the summons of the Tories, and by 
consummate tact and unanswerable argument they 
soon turned the tide of popular feeling in favor 
of the republican cause. The zeal of the peopie 
for that cause was now hotter than ever, and the 
Tory leaders hid themselves from public view as 
far as possible. North Carolinians yet remember 
with gratitude the services rendered by Harnett, 
Ashe, and others, at that critical moment. 

I will pass over the stirring events in North 
Carolina that immediately followed—the embody- 
ing the Scotch Tories there into a military corps 
—the battle at Moore’s Creek Bridge, and the in- 
fluence of the beautiful Flora McDonald, one of 
Walter Scott’s heroines—to the spring of 1776, 


when thoughts of independence of Great Britain 
were filling the minds of all the colonists and 
crystallizing into an almost universal desire. The 
Provisional government of North Carolina was 
seated at Halifax, on the Roanoke River, in April, 


1776. Mr. Harnett was a leading member of the 
Legislature, and was appointed chairman of a 
committee instructed to ‘‘ consider the usurpations 
and violences committed by the King and Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain.’’ On the rath of April 
Mr. Harnett submitted the following report, drawn 
by his own hand. It is entitled 

‘¢ REPORT ON THE SUBJECT OF INDEPENDENCE. 

‘«It appears to your Committee that pursuant to 
the plan concocted by the British ministry for sub- 
jugating America, the King and Parliament of 
Great Britain have usurped a power over the per- 
sons and property of the people unlimited and un- 
controlled, and, disregarding their humble peti- 
tions for peace, liberty, and safety, have made 
divers legislative acts, denouncing war, famine, 
and every species of calamity against the Conti- 
nent in general. The British fleets and armies 
have been, and still are, daily employed in de- 
stroying the people, and commiting the most 
horrid devastation in the country. The gover- 





nors in different Colonies have declared protection 
to slaves who should imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their masters. The ships belonging to 
Americans are declared prizes of war, and many 
of them have been violently seized and confis- 
cated. In consequence of all which multitudes 
of the people have been destroyed, or from easy 
circumstances reduced to the most lamentable 
distress. 

** And whereas, the moderation hitherto mani- 
fested by the United Colonies, and their sincere 
desire to be reconciled to the Mother Country on 
constitutional principles, have proved no mitiga- 
tion of the aforesaid wrongs and usurpations, and 
no hope remains of obtaining redress by those 
means alone which have been hitherto tried, your 
Committee are of opinion that the House should 
enter into the following resolve, to wit: 

‘* Resolved, That the Delegates for this Colony 
in the Continental Congress be empowered to 
concur with the Delegates of the other Colonies 
in declaring Independence, and forming foreign 
alliances, reserving to this Colony the sole and 
exclusive right of forming a Constitution and 
Laws for this Colony, and of appointing Delegates 
from time to time (under the direction of a 
general representative thereof), to meet the Dele- 
gates of the other Coionies, for such purpose as 
shall be hereafter pointed out.’’ 

These bold words embodied the sentiments of a 
majority of the people of North Carolina, and 
Mr. Harnett was hailed as a safe leader in the 
forcible resistance of his people to the revolu- 
tionary acts of the King and Parliament, who 
were trying to overturn and destroy the charters 
of the English-American colonies. He had the 
honor, like Samuel Adams and John Hancock, of 
being proscribed as an unpardonable rebel. When, 
not long afterward, Sir Henry Clinton appeared 
on the bosom of the Cape Fear River, with ships- 
of-war and regiments of regulars bound for Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, he issued from the ship Pallas 
a proclamation to the people of North Carolina, 
offering a general pardon to all who should return 
to their allegiance to the British government, ex- 
cepting Cornelius Harnett and Robert Howe. 
They felt justly proud of this compliment to their 
patriotism, for it proclaimed that they were proof 
against the seductions of flattery and the tempta- 
tions of honors and emoluments. 

The Declaration of Independence, in official 
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form, reached the Provisional government at Hali- 
fax on the 22d of July. On the first of August 
Mr. Harnett had the honor and the satisfaction of 
reading it aloud before a large concourse of sol- 
diers and citizens who were assembled there. The 
multitude were swayed by the wildest enthusiasm ; 
and after the reading was over they bore Mr. Har- 
nett on their shoulders through the streets in a 
triumphal procession. The recipient of the honor 
was deserving of it. 

During a greater part of the old War for Inde- 
pendence, Mr. Harnett was almost continually in 
the public service of his province and State; and 
in 1778 he was one of its representatives in the 
Continental Congress, where he signed the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation, designed as a form of a 
national government, In the Legislature of North 
Carolina he served upon almost every important 
committee, and was a member of one charged 
with the duty of framing a State constitution. In 
that committee he successfully opposed a ciause 
which restricted the holding of offices of trust and 
emolument to the supporters of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Harnett’s patriotic services were suddenly 
ended by misfortune in the year 178. In the 
spring of that year, Major Craig was sent by 
Colonel Balfour at Charleston, by order of Earl 
Cornwallis, with a competent force, to seize Wil- 
mington and make it a dépét for supplies for the 
British troops in North Carolina. Craig went by 
water, entered the Cape Fear River, and driving 
the militia from Wilmington, took possession of 
the town. He sent a detachment of troops to 
capture Mr. Harnett, who, it was believed, was at 
“*Maynard,’’ his seat near the town. Another 
object was to seize a considerable sum of money 
which had been intrusted to him for the purchase 
of munitions and clothing for the Continental 
troops. Harnett was not at home. When he 
heard of the vessels of the invader being in the 
Cape Fear, he left for hisestate on Top-rail Sound, 
with the money. The soldiers sent to ‘‘ May- 
nard’’ ransacked his house, but without doing 
much damage. Mrs. Harnett had accompanied 
her husband, leaving the house in charge of ser- 
vants, 

Believing himself to be unsafe on the Sound, 
Mr. Harnett left his plantation with the intention 
of seeking refuge in Onslow County. On his way 
he was seized with a fit of severe gout, at the 


plantation of Colonel Spicer, thirty-two miles from 
Wilmington, where he was confined to his bed four 
days. His tarrying-place was made known by a 
traitor, and a detachment of cavalry was sent after 


him. It reached Colonel Spicer’s at about day- 
break, when Harnett, perceiving it impossible for 
him to escape, suffered himself to be taken with- 
out making any resistance. Indeed, his feeble con- 
dition would not have permit‘ed him even to fly, 
unassisted. The captors treated him very roughly, 
and his journey back to Wilmington was a most 
painful one. There, harsh treatment from Major 
Craig awaited him. He was thrust into a block- 
house and denied common comforts; but the 
great deference and respect shown him by leading 
Tories in Wilmington—his old neighbors—caused 
Craig to use him with more mildness, and at the 
end of four days to parole him. Mr. Harnett 
took lodgings ; and everything was done that was 
possible to make him comfortable. His disease 
had been so aggravated by the cruel treatment he 
had received, that he was satisfied that he could 
not live long. He refused all remedies, but thank- 
fully received the kind attentions of his friends. 
He died, as the inscription on his tombstone tells 
us, on the 2oth of April, 1781. That inscription 
he prepared a few days before his death. 

Mr. Harnett left no children, and his name is 
not borne by any one, I believe, on this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. He left his large estate to 
his wife, whom he appointed executrix of his Will, 
with Samuel Ashe and William Hill, executors. 
The Will was not drawn by himself; but at the 
end he appended, with his own hand, the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

‘*T, Cornelius Harnett, having executed the with- 
in written Will, think it not improper to add, that 
as I have ever considered expensive funerals as os- 
tentatious folly, it is my earnest request (and from 
my present circumstances most doubly necessary) 
that I may be buried with the utmost frugality.’’ 

After the close of the war Mrs. Harnett resided 
in the city of New York, where she lived in dig- 
nified and unostentatious affluence until her death 
in the year 1792. She bequeathed large legacies 
to her nephew, Cornelius Harnett Holt; also to 
her niece Mary Toomer, Mrs. Cortland, and 
others in that city; and two thousand dollars to 
each of her executors, John Bradley and James 
Fergus of Wilmington, and Daniel Lydig and 
John Thorne of New York. 
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I have remarked that Mr. Harnett was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress in 1778. He 
succeeded Richard Caswell, who was appointed 
the first Governor of the State of North Carolina. 
I have before me an autograph letter written to 
Governor Caswell by Mr. Harnett, of which the 
following is a copy: 

‘* PHILADELPHIA, 19th JVov.,1778. 

“Dear Sir,—I had the honor of receiving 
your Excellency’s favor of the 26th of October, 
yesterday evening. The Post setting out this 
morning, and Congress being met, puts it out of 
my power to write a long letter. By every intel- 
ligence lately received from New York; it is 
imagined the Enemy intend the total evacuation 
of that Post. I have still my doubt. A Fleet of 
106 sail left that place the 3° instant, composed 
of men-of-war and Transports full of troops; 
some think they are bound to the Eastward, some 
to South Carolina, others to the West Indies. 


‘*T fear Mr. Hunt will not be able to put the | 


Accounts of our State in proper train for a General 
Settlement. -I wish it could be effected as soon 
as possible, I make no doubt your Excellency 
has ere this received the 400,000 dollars; $50,000 
more will be sent off in a few days. Congress 
have much at heart the routing of that nest of 
Pirates at St. Augustine, and have great expecta- 
tions from your Excellency’s exertions. 


| « Flags of truce are thought dangerous, as they 


| often bring seditious papers in order to distribute 
| them amongst the People. You will, no doubt 
Sir, endeavor to prevent this ill-use which may be 
made of these kinds of sanctions. 

“‘T have the honor to be with the greatest 
respect 

“Your Excellency’s 
‘*most ob‘. humb!. Servant, 











| 


> 

“His Excellency 
‘*« GOVERNOR CASWELL.”’ 
| The vessels mentioned in the above letter were 
/under the command of Admiral Hotham, and 
| sailed, with troops, for the West Indies to protect 
| the British possessions there, which D’ Estang with 

a French fleet had gone to attack. Toward the 
| close of the same month Sir Henry Clinton sent 
|from New York, by sea, about two thousand 
|troops, under Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, to 
| seeds Georgia. 





THE SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE— 
AUGUST 2, 1776. 


By Nettie Hess Morris. 


In my paper in the July number of the MonTHLY 
I admitted my inability to decide the question 
whether the Declaration was signed, immediately 
upon its adoption, by the members of the Con- 
gress or only by its President and Secretary. 
Since that article was published, a gentleman pos- 
sessing far more antiquarian knowledge than I pre- 
sume to claim has written me that ‘‘ The Declara- 
tion was not signed by the members of the Con- 
gress (President Hancock excepted) until August, 
at which time Dr. Rush and some other new mem- 


bers signed, altho’ they had not voted for the De- 


history can only do so safely with the authorities 
before their eyes.’? Without being so bold as to 
venture to dispute this gentleman’s ‘‘ recollec. 
tions,’’ I shall simply quote briefly from an au- 
thority which I had before my eyes while writing 
before and have before my eyes while writing now. 

From Monticello, under date of May rath, 1819, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote a long letter’ to Samuel 
A. Wells, a grandson of the patriot Samuel Adams. 





| | Inserted in full on pages 94 to 100 of the first volume of 
| “Memoir, Correspondence, and Miscellanies, from the 


: : . | papers of Thomas Jefferson—edited by Thomas Jefferson 
claration. A confused recollection of this has led | Randolph,” and published by F. Carr & Co., Charlottesville, 


you astray ; but persons who undertake to write | in 1829. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: 





It was in reply to one from Mr. Wells, and bears 
evidence of having been written with studied 
care. Mr. Wells had written in quest of informa- 
tion, and Mr. Jefferson wrote expressly to impart 
that information. After speaking upon other 
themes, Mr. Jefferson proceeds to give a circum- 
stantial account of what transpired in the Con- 
gress in connection with the adoption and signing 
of the Declaration. 
seventy-five years old, and his memory was doubt- 
less impaired by age—he realized this and refused 
to rely upon his memory. He says: ‘‘I will give 
you some extracts from a written document on 
that subject ; for the truth of which, I pledge my- 
self to heaven and earth ; having, while the ques- 
tion of Independence was under consideration 
before Congress, taken written notes, in my seat, 
of what was passing, and reduced them to form on 
the final conclusion. I have now before me that 
paper, from which the following are extracts.’’ 
Now, I hold that, until an account as well attested 
can be produced antagonistic to Mr. Jefferson’s 
‘‘written notes,’’ Iam at liberty to accept his 
testimony as true. I believe Mr. Jefferson’s 
*« notes,’’ and did when I wrote before; but, as 
then, I am still willing to say ‘‘ I cannot venture 
to decide’’ the vexed question, although those 
‘‘notes,’’ written at the time and in the actual 
presence of the events recorded, tell us, ‘‘ The de- 
bates having taken up the greater parts of the 
second, third, and fourth days of July, were, in the 
evening of the last, closed; the Declaration was 
reported by the Committee, agreed to by the 
House, and signed by every member present ex- 


Mr. Jefferson was now about | 





cept Mr. Dickinson.’’ Had Mr. Jefferson, in 
1819, testified from memory, I should have been 
in doubt, but as it is, I cannot hesitate to accept 
his account. 

After the close of Mr. Jefferson’s letter, I find 
the following : 

«“P. S. August 6th, 1822. Since the date of 
this letter, to wit, this day, August 6, ’22, I have 
received the new publication of the Secret Journals 
of Congress, wherein is stated a resolution of July 
1gth, 1776, that the Declaration passed on the 
4th, be fairly engrossed on parchment, and when 
engrossed, be signed by every member; and an- 
other of August 2nd, that being engrossed and 
compared at the table, it was signed by the mem- 
bers; that is to say, the copy engrossed on 
parchment (for durability) was signed by the 
members, after being compared at the table, with 
the original one signed on paper as before stated. 
I add this P. S. to the copy of my letter to Mr. 
Wells, to prevent confounding the signature of 
the original with that of the copy engrossed on 
parchment.” 

Thus we see that the great Declarer distinctly 
and most emphatically asserts that the Declaration 
was twice signed—first in the original voluntarily 
as passed, and then, by order of the Congress, 
engrossed upon parchment and the copy signed by 
every member on the 2d of August. Among the 
signers of the engrossed copy we find the names 
of several who opposed, of some who were not 
members at the time of its adoption, and of the 
New York Delegation, who, as I showed in my 
former paper, did not vote upon the question at all. 





THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—STATEMENTS OF THOMAS 
McKEAN AND THOMAS JEFFERSON COMPARED. 


In the July MonTHLY we published a paper by 
Mrs. NELLIE Hess Morais, entitled ‘‘ The Birth 
of the American Republic, Ninety-Nine Years 
Ago,”’ giving an account of the events attending 
the adoption and signing of the Declaration of 


Independence. The statements were in the main 
based upon the Journal of the Congress, and the 
official record was freely and appropriately cited. 
Unfortunately, the Journal gives but a bald state- 
ment of the business transacted; for instance, the 
record of the 7th of June, 1776, tells of the Reso- 
lutions looking to Independence offered on that 





day and the disposition made of them, without 
mentioning the name of the mover, the attitude 
of the several Colonies, the speeches fro and con 
or the views of any of the members. For the 
details of the action of the Congress in the dif- 
ferent stages of the vital question, the authoress 
was compelled to consult collateral ‘authorities’ 
and obtain the truth, as best she might, by weigh- 
ing their statements. The two most important 
witnesses who have testified as to the details of the 
adoption and signing of the Declaration, are Gov- 
ernor Thomas McKean and the great Declarer, 
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Thomas Jefferson; these two being contradictory 
upon some points, it became necessary to judge 
between them, and she accepted the statements of 
the latter where the two did not agree. A gen- 
tleman of good repute as a historical and antiqua- 
rian scholar disagrees with Mrs. Morris, and 
writes us as follows: 

‘Mr. Jefferson, at the time when he wrote his 
autobiography, was very old; and we all know 
that the memory is the first of the mental faculties 
to show signs of decay. He confounded what was 
done in Congress in August with what was done 
in July. He had even forgotten the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. 

‘His account cannot be compared with the 


clear and positive statements of Governor Thomas 
McKean.”’ 


Though long familiar with the two accounts, 
upon receipt of the above letter we carefully read 
and weighed them once more, and have concluded 
to present both to our readers that they may com- 
pare them and judge for themselves which account 
isto be preferred. The two accounts are given 
in letters written—the one by Thomas McKean 
to Messrs. William McKorkle and Son, under date 
of ‘‘ Philadelphia, June 16, 1817 ;’’ the other by 
Thomas Jefferson to Samuel A. Wells, grandson 
of the patriot Samuel Adams, under date of 
“Monticello, May 12, 1819.’’ Mr. McKean had 
just passed his eighty-third birthday at the time of 
writing ; Mr. Jefferson had gone one month past 
his seventy-sixth, 

Mr. McKean appears to have depended solely 
upon his memory, and does not seem to have 
been very ‘‘ positive’ as to the correctness of his 
narrative ; he says: 

“If I am correct in my statement, it may be of 
use for future historians ; if not, my errors can be 
readily corrected.’’ 

Mr. Jefferson did not depend upon his memory, 
and was very ‘“‘ positive’ that his account was ac- 
curate. Witness his words: 

‘I will give you some extracts from a written 
document on that subject; for the truth of which 
I pledge myself to heaven and earth; having, 
while the question of Independence was uncer 
consideration before Cungress, taken written 
notes, in my seat, of what was passing, and re- 
duced them to form on the final conclusion. I 
have now before me that paver, from which the 
following are extracts.’’ 

So much for the ‘‘ positiveness’’ of the two 
statements. Now let us read them, to determine 
as to their ‘‘ clearness.”’ 









Mr. McKean’s is as follows :! 


‘*On Monday, the First Day of July, 5776, the 
arguments in Congress for and against the Decla- 
ration of Independence having been exhausted, 
and the mesure fully considered, the Congress 
resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole; 
the question was put by the Chairman, and all the 
States voted in the affirmative, except Pennsylvania, 
which was in the negative, and Delaware, which 
was equally divided. Pennsylvania at that time 
had seven members, viz., John Morton, Benjamin 
Franklin, James Wilson, John Dickinson, Robert 
Morris, Thomas Willing, and Charles Humphreys. 
All were present on the First of July, and the 
three first named voted for the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the remaining four aganist it. The 
State of Delaware had three members, Cesar Rod- 
ney, George Read, and myself. George Read and 
I were present. I voted for it; George Read 
against it. When the President resumed the chair, 
the chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
made his report, which was not acted upon until 
Thursday, the Fourth of July. In the mean time 
I had written to press the attendance of Czsar 
Rodney, the third delegate from Delaware, who 
appeared early on that day at the State House in 
his place. When the Congress assembled, the 
question was put on the report of the Committee 
of the Whole and approved by every State. Of 
the members from Pennsylvania, the three first as 
above, voted in the affirmative, and the two last 
in the negative. John Dickinson and Robert 
Morris were present and did not take their seats 





1 We note the following important particulars in which the 
statement of Mr. McKean is certainly not correct: 

1. The “arguments for and against the Declaration of 
Independence” had not been exhausted on or before the 
“First Day of July,” nor before the Congress “ resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole.” 2. Only nine of 
the Colonies (not eleven) voted in favor of the Resolution 
of Independence when the vote was had in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole—New York did not vote, Delaware 
was divided, and Pennsylvania and South Carolina voted 
in the negative. 3. Pennsylvania may have had but 
seven members, but we fail to find any record of the reduc- 
tion from mine, the number that took their seats as such at 
the opening of the Congress in May, 1775, and we find that 
nine was also the number elected on the 2oth of July, 1776. 
Possibly Governor McKean had forgotten Edward Biddle 
and Thomas Mifflin, because they were not in attendance. 
4. The report of the Committee of the Whole was acted 
upon in the Congress on the Second of July—Governor 
McKean evidently confounded the action upon the Reso/u- 
tion of Independence with that upon the more elaborate 
Declaration; the former was taken up in the Committee of 
the Whole on the 1st, reported to the Congress on the same 
day, laid over till the 2d, and adopted by the Congress on 
the 2d—the latter was taken up in the Committee of the 
Whole immediately after the final vote on the Resolution, 
was reported to the Congress on the 4th, and adopted on the 
4th. 5. Throughout the proceedings on the subject of In- 
dependence, the New York delegates abstained from voting; 
and hence in no vote was it true that the “report of the 
Committee of the Whole” was “ approved by every State.” 
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on that day. Cesar Rodney, for the State of 
Delaware, voted with me in the affirmative, and 
George Read in the negative.” 

And now we turn to Mr. Jefferson’s account 

‘¢¢ Friday, June 7th, 1776. The delegates from 
Virginia moved, in obedience to instructions from 
their constituents, that the Congress should de- 
clare that these United Colonies age, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States; that 
they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown, and that all p litical connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be totally dissolved ; that measures should be 
immediately taken for procuring the assistance of 
foreign powers, and a Confederation be formed to 
bind the colonies more closely together. The 
House being obliged to attend at that time to some 
other business, the proposition was referred to the 
next day, when the members were ordered to at- 
tend punctually at ten o’clock. Saturday, June 
8th. They proceeded to take it into considera- 
tion, and referred it to a Committee of the 
Whole, into which they immediately resolved 
themselves, and passed that day and Monday, the 
roth, in debating on the subject. 

‘** Tt appearing, in the course of these debates, 
that the colonieso New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania; Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina, 
were not yet matured for falling from the parent 


stem, but that they were fast advancing to that 
state, it was thought most prudent to wait a while 
for them, and to postpone the final decision to 


July 1st. But, that this might occasion as little 
delay as possible, a Committee was appointed to 
prepare a Declaration of Independence. The Com- 
mittee were John Adams, Dr. Franklin, Roger 
Sherman, Robert R. Livingston, and myself. 
This was reported to the House on Friday, the 
28th of June, when it was read and ordered to lie 
on the table. On Monday, the 1st of July, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, and resumed the consideration of the 
original motion made by the delegates of Virginia, 
which, being again debated through the day, was 
carried in the affirmative by the votes of New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. South Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania voted against it. Delaware had but two 
members present, and they were divided. The 
delegates from New York declared they were for 
it themselves, and were assured their constituents 
were for it; but that their instructions having been 
drawn near a twelvemonth before, when reconcile 
iation was still the general object, they were 
enjoined by them to do nothing which should im- 
pede that object. They, therefore thought them- 
selves not justifiable in voting on either side, and 
asked leave to withdraw from the question, which 











was giventhem, The Committee rose, and report- 
ted their resolution to the House. Mr. Rutledge of 
South Carolina, then requested the determination 
might be put off to the next day, as he believed 
his colleagues, though they disapproved of the 
resolution, would then join in it for the sake of 
unanimity. ‘The ultimate question, whether the 
House would agree to the resolution of the Com- 
mittee, was accordingly postponed to the next 
day, when it was again moved, and South Caro- 
lina concurred in voting for it. In the meantime, 
a third member had come post from the Delaware 
counties, and turned the vote of that colony in 
favor of the resolution. Members of a different 
sentiment attending that morning from Pennsyl- 
vania also, her vote was changed; so that the 
whole twelve colonies, who were authorized to 
vote at all, gave their votes for it; and within a 
few days [July 9th] the convention of New York 
approved of it, and thus supplied the void occa- 
sioned by the withdrawing of their delegates 
from the vote.’ [Be careful to observe that this 
vacillation and vote were on the original motion 
of the 7th of June, by the Virginia delegates, 
that Congress should declare the colonies inle- 
pendent.] ‘Congress proceeded, the same day, 
to consider the Declaration of Independence, 
which had been reported and laid on the table 
the Friday preceding, and on Monday, referred 
to a Committee o the Whole. The _pusillani- 
mous idea that we had friends in England worth 
keeping terms with, still haunted the minds of 
many. For this reason, those passages which 
conveyed censures on the people of England were 
struck out, lest they should give them offence. 
The debates having taken up the greater parts of 
the second, third, and fourth days of July, were, in 
the evening of the last, closed ; the Declaration 
was reported by the Committee, agreed to by the 
House, and signed by every member present ex- 
cept Mr. Dickinson.’ So far my notes.’’ 

Our readers can now judge for themselves be- 
tween the two authorities. We venture but the 
one remark, in conclusion, that while Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s account contains several statements not to be 
found in the Journal, yet in no one particular does 
he state anything contrary to the official record. 


Norte.—Should any of our readers desire to investigate this 
interesting question farther, they will find the official Journal 
of Congress in Peter Force’s “ American Archives” (see espe- 
cially, Vol. V. of the Fourth Series, and Vol. I. of the Fifth 
Series); Thomas McKean’s Letter will be found in the 
Appendix to “ Passages from the Diary of Christopher Mar- 
shall, kept in Philadelphia and Lancaster during the Ameri- 
can Revolution,—edited by William Duane,” Vol. I.; and 
Thomas Jefferson’s Letter in the Appendix to “ Memoir, 
Correspondence, and Miscellanies, from the papers of Thomas 
Jefferson—edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph,” Vol. I. 
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GENERAL ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL. 


By SAMUEL YorKE AT LEE. 


In Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, Vol. XI., 
page 596, there is a biographical sketch of this 
distinguished American—since dead—which ought 
in one very important point to be corrected, viz., 
the date of his birth. The locality and time of 
his birth are given there as in Union County, 
Kentucky, August 28, 18103; but General Mitchel 
himself, on the 22d of July, 1834, made the fol- 
lowing entry in my Auto- 
graphium: ‘*O, M. Mitchel, 
born Morganfield, Kentucky, 
July 20, 1809’’—about one 
year sooner. From _ what 
source the writer in the Cy- 
clopedia derived his informa- 
tion I do not know; but, ex- 
cept his parents, the General 
must be considered the most 
reliable authority. 

The General and I were, 
in 1834, fellow-lawyers at the 
Cincinnati bar, and much of 
our social leisure was spent 
together, and no man of my 
acquaintance had more of my 
affectionate respect. He was highly esteemed in 
that city for his integrity, courage, and unblem- 
ished life. During the financial panic of 1836, 
the suspension of one of the banks was followed 
by riotous demonstrations. 
were just about to ‘‘gut’’ one of these establish- 
ments, when Mitchel, at the risk of his life, 
rushed through it, and, collaring the ringleader, 
dragged him into the custody of the police. The 
crowd was dispersed, and the imminent danger 
was averted. 

But the practice of the law was not congenial 
with his tastes. He loved the analysis and demon- 
stration of scientific truth, and devoted himself to 
astronomy. He had been thoroughly educated; 
having been graduated at West Point, where he 
was retained for two years as Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics. After two years of forensic ex- 
perience he accepted the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, and Astronomy in the Cin- 
cinnati College. Through his energy an Observa- 





GENERAL ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL. 


. ) 
An excited crowd 





tory was built @ that city, of which he became 
Director. While in this position he made many 
important discoveries in the Planetary and Stellar 
worlds, and in electro-magnetism. His reputation 
was so great that he was solicited to take charge 
of the Dudley Observatory in Albany, which he 
consented to supervise in connection with his 
institution in Cincinnati. 

But these delightful and 
useful exercises of his mind 
were interrupted by the late 
civil war. As soon as the 
Union was in danger he vol- 
unteered to serve the govern- 
ment, received a high mili- 
tary commission, and was 
sent to the South; and died 
at Beaufort, South Carolina, 
on the 30th of October, 1862. 
Iam not familiar enough with 
the concluding part of his ca- 
reer to relate his deeds on be- 
half of the Republic, and 
wrote, some time ago, to a 
member of his staff, in whose 
arms he died, for some appropriate material; but 
as a ‘*reasonable time’’ has elapsed without a 
reply, I have concluded to await no longer the 
receipt of a narrative from so authentic a source. 

This disappointment will not, however, inter- 
fere with the main object of this communication, 
which was to correct a chronological error. More 
depends on this than may at first appear. It really 
involves a point of morals; and I wish to vindi- 
cate the memory of my deceased friend from the 
slightest reproach. In an obituary notice of Gen- 
eral Mitchel soon after his death, it was said that 
in consequence of his intellectual precocity he was 
allowed to enter West Point before he had reached 
the age established by law. To have been allowed 
such a privilege would have been impossible, ex- 
cept by the consent of the Secretary of War or by 
concealment of the truth on the part of young 
Mitchel and his parents. Now, I had not the plea- 
sure of knowing his parents; but I know that 
their son would have disdained such a mode of 
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entrance. He was one of the sincerest and most 
truthful men I ever knew. The parents of such a 
boy must have been incapable of such falsehood, 
and it is not at all probable that the Secretary of 
War would deliberately violate his official oath to 
sustain the laws of the United States. 

No doubt the writer of the sketch alluded to 
wrote hurriedly, perhaps innocently. He may 
have considered it complimentary to eulogize the 
talents of a man at the expense of his honesty ; 
but I would rather attribute his misrepresentation | 
to want of reflection. 

The record made in my presence by General | 
Mitchel clears his memory and the memory of all 
those personally involved, from any suspicion of | 
the alleged petty trick. He entered West Point | 
Academy in conformity with law; he was gradu- | 





ated with high honors; became a useful citizen ; 
and the works which followed him after his de- 
parture from this world were, I believe, worthy 
of a just man, a patriot and a Christian. 

Norte.—As an evidence of how readily an error 
obtains credence as fact, we note that Walford’s 
‘* Men of the Time,’ ‘‘ Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors,’’ ‘‘ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,’’ and Drake’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography,’’ all assign General Mitchel’s 
birth to the year 1810, while Phillips’s ‘‘ Diction- 
ary of Biographical Reference ’’ has ‘‘ 4. 1810 or 
18 ;” this last is so strangely absurd that we cannot 
but presume that it is a typographical blunder. 
It would be interesting to ascertain the origin of 
the error which has obtained such repeated ex- 
pression. —THE EDITor. 





VIRGINIA TEA CENTENARY. 
By W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


Your correspondent, on the 414th page of the 
Montu ty for June, writes: ‘‘ We have had Tea- 
Destroying Anniversaries in 1873, in Boston; in 
1874, in Annapolis; but why was there none in 
1874, in Greenwich, New Jersey ?’’ The question 
might have been asked also, why there was no Tea- 
Anniversary in York and Gloucester Counties, 
Virginia, in the autumn of last year? Centennial 
orators have been so silent on the destruction of 
tea in Virginia, that we have almost forgatten that 
the ‘* obnoxious commodity”’ was ever thrown into 
York River, on the 7th of November, 1774. Vir- 
ginia disposed of the tea sent within her limits 
more promptly than any of the other Colonies ; 
for, from a careful examination of all the accounts 
at hand, it does not apvear that it was known the 
ship Virginia had tea on board until early in 
the morning of the 7th of November, 1774. 
When the fact was certainly known, the uprising 
of the people was instantaneous and furious; 
the news apparently took the wings of the wind 
to Williamsburg and Yorktown, and the people 
along the shore on both sides of the river were 
too fast for the county authorities, and too fast 





for the House of Burgesses, then in session at 
Williamsburg. Before the hour of one o’clock 


had been struck on the day mentioned, they | 


‘* hoisted the tea out of the hold and threw it into 
the river.’’ 

I send you the resolutions passed by the spirited 
citizens of York and Gloucester Counties. I 
clipped them from one of the papers in which they 
were first published. In order that the fourth 
York and second Gloucester resolutions, which 
refer to the eighteen days, may be understood, it 
will be well to remember that, by an act of Parlia- 
ment then in force, any dutiable goods on board 


| avessel, after lying s¢wenty days in a harbor, be- 


came liable for the payment of the duties; and if 
not paid at the end of that time both vessel and 
cargo went under the guns of a war vessel of the 
Crown to secure the payment. The tea ship was 
warned to clear out #2 da//as¢ in eighteen days, for, 
perhaps, some time during the two remaining days, 
had she disregarded the warning she might have 
been destroyed. It was not likely that Vir- 
ginans would have attempted to destroy her after 
the expiration of the twenty days, for she would 
then be in the custody of a man-of-war, and the 
act of destruction would be an offence against the 
Crown. If destroyed before the expiration of the 
twenty days, the act would be an offence only 
against individuals and the local laws of the 
realm. The resolutions will speak for themselves : 
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WILLIAMSBURG, 
(1a Yirginia,) Nov. 24. 
_... Lurk Town, Now 7, 197§ 
THE inhabitants of York having been informed that 
the Virginia, commanded by Howard Eften, had on 
board two half chefts of tea, fhipped by John Norton. 
| Efq; and foas, merchants in London, by order of Met 
Prentice and company, smetchants in Williamfburg, afs. 
lembled at ro o’clock, this morning, and. went on 
the faid hip, where they waited fome time for the deterat 
mination of the meeting of feveral- members-‘of, the 
houfe of burgeffes in: Williamiburg;. who: hatk taken 
this matter: under conlideration, “A meffenger way 
| then feat-on thore to enquire for a Jétter from themeete 
| ing ; bat returning without one they immediately hoifts 
_ ed the tea out of the hold and threw it into thes rivers 
| and then returned .to the fhore withobt. doing damage; 
tothe fhip or anyother part of her catgo, On. the 
Wednelday tollowing the county. conmmttee met tox 
conliders Of this matter ; and after matuge deliberationg) 
came to the. foilowing refolutions é a 
- Refolved; that. we do highly approvedtthe condae, 
| of the:inhabitants of York,. in deftroying the. teso a) 
board the Virginia, 
Refolved; that Meff. Prentis and company have in-: 
| carred the difpteafure: of. ‘theit countrymen} by. not 
| countermanding their orders‘ for the. tea, having; hed) 
| fr¢quent. opportunities to have done fo.i:and thar they) 
| ought to make proper conceffions for fuctt mifcouduc,; 
or be made to feel: the refentment of the pusliti 
Refolved, that: Joho. Norton, Efq; ok London; muft! 
have known the determination: of this colony with .te=i 
| {pect to tea, asthe thip Virginia did nor {ail from thence: 
| ull after the late'afflembly was diffolved, and the meme. 
| bers of that affembly in behalt of the colony, immedi= 
| ately upon their diffolution, entered inta..afolemn oe 
| gotiation againft thatarticle, _ . 
|. Refolved therefore, ta convince our enemies that we 
| never will fubmit to anymeafare. that may, in the leaft 
| endanger our Jiberties, which. we are. determined to. 
| defend at the’ rifk of our lives, that the. thip Virginia 
| ‘ought to clear. out from hence.in.. ballafk;, jn eighteen, 
| days from this time, ; eas 
Refolved, that Howard Eften; - commander’ of the 
| Ship Virgima, aéted impradently.in nat remonftrating, 
| in ftronger terms againft the’ tea being put‘ on_boar 
the thip, as he knew it would be. difagreeable: to the. 
inhabitants ofthis colony. i 
. We fabmit to our countrymen, .whether.every hhip 
‘citcumitanced as the Virginia was, ought not to share 
the fame fate. A 
| Signed by order of the Commi(tee.-; 
_ WILLIAM: RUSSEL, Clerk. :. . 
; soucefier County, Nevember.7/ 1174.2 
_ FROM certain intormation that the Virg:nia, capts 
(Howard Eften, was arrived in York river, with a quan= 
itity of tea on board, twenty-three members of the com- 
Gmittes:ot Clouctiter county, with 2 nuzaber of the ine 
ihaotants affembled at Gloucefter-Tovwn, to determine 
{how the faid_ tea fhould be difpofed of. 
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, Hearing that the members of thc houfe of burgeffes 
in Williamfburg, about eight o’clock this morning, 
had taken the. matter under. their confideration, we 
determined, to wait the refult of their deliberations, 
‘Weaccordingly wa:ted till ateer twelve ;. but the de- 
terminations trom Williamfburg having not then come 
down, eer tothe thip, in order. ta_meet the 
committee of York, which we: fuppofed.to be in the 
@reat.number of thofe we difcerned on board: On oar 
artic] , we found that the tea had met with itsdeferved 
fate, for it had been committed to. the waves. We 
then returned, and atter: deliberation came.td the fol 
Jowing. refolutions : 

Relolved, that John Norton,. merchant in London, 
by fending over tea in hishhip, has lent his /istle aid 
to the-mimftry for enfiaving America, and been guilty 
of a daring infule upon the people of this colony, to 
whom he oweshis all. ie ald 

Refolved, that the fhip Virginia, in which the detef- 
table tea came, ought, and fhail return.in twenty days. 

Refolved, that notobacco fhail be thipped from this 
toraty on board the faid hip, eivhef to the owners or 
any other perfon whattoever ; and we do. moft ear. 
weltly recommend it to our countrymen, \to enter into 
the fame refolution, in their refpective counties.. 

Refolved, that the faic Norton has forfeited all title 

to the confidence of this county, and that we will not 
in future confign tobacco, or any other commodity, to 
his houfe, until fatista@ory concefions aremade; and 
we recommend. the fame. selolution to the reft of the 
colony. 
Refoived, that John Prentis, who wrote for, and to 
whom the tea was configned, has juftly ‘ncarred the 
cenfure of this country, amd that he ought to be made 
2 public example of. 

Refolved, that Howard Eften, commander of the 
Virginia, has acted impradently, by which he has 
dtawn on himfelf the difpleafuce of the people of this 
county. 

Signed by order of the Committee, 
JASPER CLAYTON, Clerk. 


Williamfburg, November 24, 1774. 
IT gives me much concer. to find that I have ‘ns 
curred the difpleafure of tne York and Gloucefter 
committees, and thereby of .he pablié in general, for 
my omifiion in not countermanding the order which I 
fent to Mr. Norton fortwo half chefts oftea ; and do 
with truth declare, that I had not the leaft intention to 
give offence, nor did I mean an oppolition toany mere 
ure for the public good. My countrymen, therefore, 
it is earneftly heel, will readily forgive me for an act 
which may be interpreted fo mach to my difcredit ; 
and Lagaia make this public declaration, that I had not 
the leaft defign toaét contrary to thofe principles which 
ought to govern a ba at who has a juft regard 

for the rights and Hberties of America, 
JOHN FRENTIS. 












Fac-SIMILE OF THE RESOLUTIONS, AS THEY APPEARED IN THE VIRGINIA GAZETTE. 
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MEMORABLE AMERICAN. 


MaktTHA Custis (LATER Mrs. WASHINGTON). 
[From the Portrait by Woolaston,]} 





MARY AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. 





MEMORABLE FACTS IN THE LIVES OF MEMORABLE AMERICANS. 


By Sir Rom DE CAMDEN. 


Vi. 











MARY AND MARTHA, THE MOTHER AND THE WIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 








LADY WASHINGTON. 
[From the original Miniature by Robertson. ] 


‘“‘T THINK I have sometimes observed to you, in 
conversation, that, upon examining the biogra- 
phies of illustrious men, you will generally find 
some female about them, in the relation of mother, 
or wife, or sister, to whose instigation a great 


part of their merit is to be ascribed.’’ Thus 
wrote John. Adams to his wife. And we need not 
the testimony of even a less ‘illustrious man than 
John Adams to lead us to the same judgment—our 
own observation must testify that rare are the in- 
stances wherein a man attains honorable distinc- 
tion without incurring obligation to at least one 


VoL. V.—42 





woman; and where the beneficent influence of 
neither a good mother nor a good wife can be 
traced in the character or career of an eminent 
man, we have almost invariably to regret some 
defect that mars his worth. 

Indeed, the truly great and good man ever ac- 
knowledges his obligation to his mother or his 
wife, or to both if he be so highly blessed as to 
have had a good mother to impart the first lessons 
in manliness and uprightness, and to have a good 
wife to aid and strengthen him in the accomplish- 
ment of his life-work. 
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The biographer of almost every eminent man 
tells of the mother’s labor in moulding his char- 
acter and developing his virtues; but far too often 
the important influence the faithful wife has ex- 
erted upon his maturer years is ignored. A mother 
sows the good seed, and by care and prayer makes 
it germinate, but a faithful wife is often entitled 
to much of the credit for the fruit that grows to 
perfection upon the matured tree. 

I have seen somewhere a sentence from an em- 
inent writer who describes wives as the ‘‘ anchors 
which hold their beloved from running to evil 
and to ruin;’’ but I prefer to view them as the in- 
telligent pilots guiding their husbands in calm and 
in storm, upon the open sea and amidst the 
shoals and rocks, in channels of safety and of 
usefulness. 

George Washington was but eleven years old 
when his father died, and his mother was required 
to assume the care of a family of four sons and a 
daughter. Jared Sparks says: ‘* This weighty 


charge of five young children, the eldest of whom 
was eleven years old, the superintendence of their 
education, and the management of complicated 
affairs, demanded no common share/of resolution, 


resource of mind, and strength of character. In 
these important duties Mrs. Washington acquitted 
herself with great fidelity to her trust, and with 
entire success. Her good sense, assiduity, tender- 
ness, and vigilance overcame every obstacle; and, 
as the richest reward of a mother’s solicitude and 
toil, she had the happiness to see all her children 
come forward with a fair promise into life, filling 
the sphere ailotted to them in a manner equally 
honorable to themselves and to the parent who 
had been the only guide of their principles, con- 
duct, and habits.’’ Another writer says: ‘‘ There 
is no \doubt that to the careful culture bestowed 
by his affectionate mother, the goodness and great- 
ness of Washington are to be ascribed ;’’ I should 
amend this by inserting ‘‘in no small degree’ 
after the word ‘‘are’’—or perhaps Mrs. Ellet 
better expresses the same idea in the words: ‘* His 
high moral principle, his perfect self-possession, 
his clear and sound judgment, his inflexible reso- 
lution and untiring application, were developed by 
her training and example. A believer in the 
truths of religion, she inculcated a strict obedience 
to its injunctions. She planted the seed, and 


cherished the growth, which bore such rich and 


glorious fruit.”’ And the great Washington him- 
self ever insisted that he owed everything of good 





in his character and works to his mother’s teach- 
ings by precept and example. 

A writer, whose name refuses to be recollected 
by me at this time, has spoken to this effect: ‘If 
George Washington was great, Mary Washington 
was greater—for she taught him how to use his 
natural, divinely implanted gifts and talents to 
the best advantage.’’ No one who has studied 
the life of ‘‘ the father of his country’’ can hesitate 
in believing that Mary Washington ‘‘ was remark- 
able for vigor of intellect, strength of resolution, 
and inflexible firmness wherever principle was 
concerned,’’ for these were striking characteristics 
of her first-born son. Nor can we doubt that 
‘¢she was distinguished, moreover, by that well- 
marked quality of genius, the power of acquiring 
and maintaining influence over those with whom 
she associated ;’’ for that son was peculiarly ‘‘ born 
to command’’ without seeming so much to rule as 
to guide or lead. I know of no more interesting 
study than the study of a mother in the life and 
character of her son—and in no instance in the 
world’s history can this more satisfactorily be done 
than in that of Mary and George Washington. 

I have quoted a passage which speaks of Mary 
Washington’s influence over those with whom she 
was wont to associate. It is worthy of note that 
even when her son had arisen to the command of 
thousands, she still retained her authority over him 
—an authority not felt as an irksome restraint or 
asserted in a spirit of coercion, but always recog- 
nized by the great chief in becoming deference to 
her views. General and President Washington’s 
peculiar dignity combined with gentleness and 
suavity has often been remarked upon, and it was 
a natural repetition of like traits in his mother. 
Lawrence Washington, of Chotank, speaks of this 
characteristic of mother and son, in such well- 
worded phrase that I extract a few lines: ‘I was 
often there with George— his playmate, school- 
fellow and young man companion. Of his mother 
I was ten times more afraid than I was of my own 
parents ; she awed me in the midst of her kindness, 
for she was indeed truly kind. And even now, 
when time has whitened my locks, and I am the 
grandpareat of a second generation, I could not 
behold that majestic woman without feelings it is 
impossible to.describe. Whoever has seen that 
awe-inspiring air and manner, so characteristic of 
the father of his country, will remember the matron 
as she appeared, the presiding genius of her well- 
ordered household, commanding and _ being 
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Mount VERNON, 


obeyed.’”” Notwithstanding the remarkable dig- 
nity of her bearing, Mary Washington was no less 
remarkable for a simplicity that modern refinement 
would probably regard as needlessly severe for one 


in her station and with ample means at her com- 
mand." 


One word more, and I pass from speaking of 
the Mother to a short sketch of the Wife of George 
Washington. The many virtues and peculiar ex- 
cellences that marked Mary Washington were all 


‘Mrs. Ellet speaks of Mrs. Washington’s “limited re- 
sources, which rendered prudence and economy necessary to 
provide for and educate her children.” And again, ** Her 
charity to the poor was well known; and having not wealth 
to distribute, it was necessary that what her benevolence dis- 
pensed should be supplied by domestic economy and indus- 
ry.” But Mr. Sparks speaks of Augustine Washington’s 
Property as extensive and valuable, and, after telling how his 
will provided for each of his sons, adds: « Confiding in the 
prudence of the mother, he directed that the proceeds of all 
the property of her children should be at her disposal till 
they should respectively come of age.” Hence, I cannot but 
believe that her means were ample during the minority of 
the children, and it can scarcely be imagined that a man of 
the character of Mr. Washington can have left his widow 
without means in her own right sufficient to make excessive 
economy and industry needless. 





intensified and made more beautiful by the devout 
Christian Spirit which shone over her life in hours 
of gloom and in hours of joy. She was an earnest 
Christian in her faith and her faith was of the live, 
working type. 

Mrs. Mary Washington lived to the good old 
age of eighty-five years, preserving her faculties 
to the last, and until within three years of her de- 
cease she displayed remarkable energy and indepen- 
dence, declining the repeated solicitations of Mrs. 
Lewis, her daughter, and of her son, George, to 
make her home with them—‘‘I thank you for your 
affectionate and dutiful offers, but my wants are 
few in this world; and I feel perfectly competent 
to take care of myself.’ Her son-in-law, Fielding 
Lewis, affectionately offered to relieve her of the 
management of her farm, but her reply was ‘‘ Do 
you, Fielding, keep my books in order; for your 
eyesight is better than mine; but leave the exe- 
cutive management to me.’’ 

It is needless to speak of her natural interest in 
the elevation of her son successively to the chief 
command of the American Armies and to the 
Chief-Magistracy of the young Nation, but it is 
notable that she seems not to have been at all 
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elated or even surprised either by his elevation, 
or by his faithful discharge of every duty, or by 
his great success in winning the enthusiastic vener- 
ation and love of the entire people. 

Mary Washington was in person of the medium 
height and well-proportioned, with pleasing fea- 
tures. Mrs. Ellet tells us that ‘‘ There were few 
painters in the colonies in those days, and no por- 
trait’ of her is in existence.”’ 

The French fort at the confluence of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela Rivers, called by them 
Fort DuQuesne, was captured by the British under 
General Forbes on the 25th of November, 1758, 
and its name changed to Fort Pitt. Among the 
most talented and bravest of the officers under 
Forbes was the gallant young Colonel George 
Washington. But a little over twenty-six years 
of age, he had already achieved an enviable re- 
nown as a skillful, capable, brave, and successful 
soldier. And now, the expedition against Du 
Quesne having been crowned with complete suc- 
cess, the Colonel returned to Mount Vernon, and 
thence went to Williamsburg, then the capital of 
the Province. On his way thither, however, he 
met Mr. Chamberlayne, a wealthy planter who had 


extensive estates upon the Pamunkey, a branch of 


the York River. Mr. Chamberlayne, an excellent 
specimen of the Virginia gentleman of the time, 
insisted that the distinguished soldier should ac- 
company him home—the Colonel pleaded in vain 
his pressing business at Williamsburg; Mr. Cham- 
berlayne would take no denial, and as a prime in- 
ducement promised to introduce the Colonel to a 
young and charming widow. The Colonel yielded, 
went with the kindly host, was introduced to the 
beautiful widow, Martua Custis. The Colonel 
and the widow were mutually pleasing and mutu- 
ally pleased. The result was, that the handsome 
soldier and the charming widow became a hand- 
some and charming pair—they were married on 
the 6th of January, 1759.” 


1 We have been unable to find a portrait from which to 
make an engraving to illustrate this paper; but unless we 
mistake, we have seen mention of one said to be in posses- 
sion of some person in New York. Should any reader of the 
MONTHLY know of one, we shall be grateful for a line in- 
forming us who has it, that we may endeavor to secure a 
photograph to engrave from.—THE EpITor. 

2 Sparks, in his life of Washington, gives this date. G. 
W. P. Custis, Mrs. Washington’s grandson and biographer, 
says: “ The precise date of the marriage, the biographer has 
been unable to discover, having in vain searched among the 





George Washington, having resigned his com- 
mission, settled with his bride at Mount Ver- 
non. Here Washington enjoyed fifteen years of 
the quiet life of a Virginia gentleman of ample 
means. In 1774, having, from the first indica- 
tions of the gathering storms of the Revolutionary 
War, taken a warm interest in the issue, he ac- 
cepted the responsible trust of a delegate to the 
First Continental Congress, and left his happy 
home, to which he returned no more to abide 
until the storm was over, the Nation established 
and at peace; and even then his stay was brief, 
for now he was called to preside over the Republic 
he had done so much to rear. In 1797, however, 
having for eight years occupied the honorable and 
responsible position of President of the young 
Nation, and the experiment having become a 
glorious success under his administration, he 
finally retired from his country’s service to con- 
genial privacy and needed rest at Mount Vernon. 

Martha Dandridge had been noted for beauty 
and grace even among the beautiful and graceful 
daughters of the Old Dominion, and when but 
about seventeen years of age, she was wooed and 
won by Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, a gentleman 
of moderate wealth and of some distinction, re- 
siding at ‘the White House,’’ in the County of 
New Kent. The grandson of this happy pair tells 
us ‘‘ This was a match of affection.’’ But within 
a few years Colonel Custis died. 

Mrs. Custis thus, while still young, found her- 
self a widow, with two small children to rear, and 
extensive and valuable landed estates to manage. 
Her biographer, before referred to, says she ‘‘ man- 
aged the extensive landed and pecuniary concerns 
of the estate with surprising ability, making loans, 
on mortgage, of moneys, and, through her stew- 
ards and agents, conducting the sales or exporta- 
tions of the crops to the best possible advantage.”’ 

Having become the wife of Colonel Wash- 
ington, she was relieved of these cares, and 
proved herself fully worthy and capable of pre- 
siding over her new home. A woman of much 
sweetness of disposition, she was, nevertheless, 
dignified in her deportment, and was recognized 
as a model in those days of Virginia grandeur and 
hospitality. Though fitted to adorn an aristocratic 


records of the vestry of St. Peter’s Church, New Kent, of 
which the Rev. Mr. Mossom, a Cambridge scholar, was the 
rector, and performed the ceremony, it is. believed, about 
1759.” 
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MARY AND MARTHA WASHINGTON. 
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home, Martha Washington was a radical Patriot, 
and when duty called her beloved husband from 
her side she did not murmur. 

In 1774, as I have before remarked, George 
Washington went from home to attend, as a dele- 
gate, the First Continental Congress; he was also 
a delegate to the Second Congress, and was in 
attendance there when, June 15th, 1775, he was 
unanimously selected by that body to command 
the American Patriot armies. 

During the dark days of the Revolutionary War 
Providential was it that the leader of the Patriot 
forces was a true man and a Christian; and not 
les so was it that he had for his helpmate a 
woman of the warmest Patriotic spirit, hallowed 
and sustained by the most ardent Christian spirit. 

While the successive campaigns were in pro- 
gress, Mrs. Washington remained for the most 
part at Mount Vernon, guiding and superintend- 
ing the management of the estate ; but the inter- 
vals between the active operations of the armies 
she spent with the Chief at the headquarters of 
the army, cheering his heart with. her bright, 
hopeful converse, and shedding a good influence 
even over the officers and men of the army. The 
soldiers regarded ‘‘Lady’’ Washington with a 
degree of enthusiastic devotion second only to 
that they involuntarily felt for their great Chief. 
At Valley Forge, at Morristown, at West Point— 
however dark and lowering the clouds o’er the 
Patriot cause, never did her courage fail or her 
hope of ultimate success grow dim. It was one of 
her boasts, in later years, that she had heard the 
first gun at the opening, and the last at the closing, 
of all the campaigns of the war. 

After the close of the war, when the General 
resigned the command of the army and retired to 
the coveted rest of Mount Vernon, Mrs. Wash- 
ington found her home the centre of attraction 
whither the officers of the American and French 
armies, and many distinguished strangers, flocked 
to greet the victorious Chieftain—the disinterested 
Patriot who, having achieved the independence of 
his country, had hastened to divest himself of the 
authority he had wielded solely for his country’s 
welfare. Lady Washington was little less admired 
and revered by the guests, and indeed by the 
people generally, than her husband ; her patriotic, 
unselfish, unostentatious devotion to the cause of 
the Colonies and of the States had not passed un- 
observed by the army or the people. 


to the high office of President under the Consti- 
tution then but just made effective by the ratifica- 
tion of the people of all of the States, and on 
the 3oth of April he was duly inaugurated in New 
York. 

Mrs. Washington accompanied her husband on _. 
the journey to New York, and the entire route was 
made a glorious ovation, a complete triumph. 
The scene at Trenton Bridge has been written of 
so often and so well that I need not attempt to 
depict it here—it is said to have brought tears to 
the eyes of the hero himself; and certainly, as Mr. 
Custis says, it ‘‘forms one of the most brilliant 
recollections of the age of Washington.”’ 

During the eight years that George Washington 
presided over the destinies of the Republic, his 
wife presided with ability over the Presidential 
household ; and when, in 1797, he retired to pri- 
vate life, she shared his genuine gratification at 
the prospect of a happy old age of quiet and well- 
earned rest. They returned to their Mount Ver- 
non home, and settled down to the congenial pur- 
suits of well-to-do farm life. They were no longer 
young ; but their well-spent lives had left them in 
the enjoyment of remarkable vigor for persons rap- 
idly approaching the allotted period of three-score- 
and-ten. Alas! soon Mrs. Washington was called to 
mourn the death of her noble husband. Less than 
three years was he permitted to enjoy the peaceful 
rest of Mount Vernon ere he was called to that 
‘*rest that remaineth for the people of God.’’ 
During his last short and severe illness, Mrs. 
Washington refused to leave his chamber, and 
faithfully did she attend his couch. 

And now I have but one more record to make, 
but one more fact to note; a little more than two 
years after he had left her, Martha Washington 
followed her husband to the eternal Home. Her 
illness was severe and painful; but she bore it 
with Christian resignation, and passed with a 
happy smile to the Christian’s rest. 

In person, Mrs. Washington was somewhat below 
the medium height ; and, though with a tendency 
in her later years to stoutness, she was well- 
formed, and easy and graceful in her movements. 
In her youth she was exceedingly handsome, and 
she never lost her beauty, which merely changed 
in its more striking aspects with advancing years. 
Though she was not favored with education 
beyond what was usual in those early days of our 
country, her natural gifts and graces made her 





In 1789 the Nation called George Washington 





brilliant in conversation. 
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THE FAESCH MANSION. 


Twice the winter-quarters of the American army 
of the Revolution, Morristown must ever be a cen- 
tre of interest to the American tourist and reader. 
A writer has not extravagantly characterized it as 
“one of the most beautiful villages in the Union.”’ 
But its chief attraction lies in the historic edifices, 
some of which still stand, within the town and 
in its vicinity, and a short sketch of these by 
a Jerseyman, who prefers to be nameless, cannot 
be deemed misplaced in the AMERICAN MonrTHLy.’ 

In January, 1777, after his brilliant operations 
at Trenton and Princeton, General Washington 
took his army into winter-quarters near Morristown. 
The General and his staff made their headquarters 
in the old Freeman Tavern, which stood upon the 
north of the village green. It was while quartered 
here that Washington issued his celebrated ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Order’’ upon the subject of gaming. 

Again, after the unsatisfactory campaign of 


‘This sketch is the more appropriate in this number be- 
cause the letter from Mrs. Washington, of which we have a 
fac-simile upon pages 660 and 661, was written in Morris- 
town, whether in June, 1777, or June, 1780, we have been 
unable to determine. 





1779, General Washington wintered his army near 
Morristown. The campaign had been productive 
of no ‘important results. Active operations had 
been largely confined to the South, and to the im- 
mediate vicinity of New York. Sir Henry Clinton 
had succeeded Sir William Howe in the chief 
command of the British, and had sailed from New 
York for Charleston, South Carolina, when, 
towards the close of the year, General Washing- 
ton stationed strong detachments at West Point 
and other posts near the Hudson River, cantoned 
his cavalry in Connecticut, and encamped the 
main body of his army in the vicinity of Morris- 
town for the winter. He with his staff occupied 
the mansion shown on page 664; it was the resi- 
dence of the widow of Colonel Jacob Ford, who 
had commanded the First Regiment of Morris 
County Militia during the retreat through the 
State. It has recently been purchased by a num- 
ber of patriotic gentlemen, who have effected an 
organization under the designation of ‘‘ The Wash- 
ington Association.’ This praiseworthy organi- 
zation has been chartered ; and, under the Presi- 
dency of Theodore F. Randolph, ably supported 
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GENERAL LorRD STIRLING’s RESIDENCE. 


by other public-spirited men of like energy and 
judgment, has had the mansion repaired, and 
restored to its Revolutionary aspect and condition. 
It is proposed to keep it as a perpetual monument 


ington and his noble army. 
The mansion is situated about half a mile east 
of the public green, facing the south, and is a fine 


specimen of the residences of the well-to-do gentry | 
It is built of brick, covered | 
Washington and | 


of the olden days. 
with planks, and painted white. 
his suite occupied the entire building, except two 
rooms on the east of the main hall, which were 
retained by Mrs. Ford and her family. The front 
room on the west, on the first floor, was the 


dining-room, and the front room on the east, | 


second floor, was used by the General and Mrs. 
Washington as their sleeping apartment. The 
other rooms in the main building served as cham- 
bers for the members of the staff. On the east 
end was added a small log building for a kitchen, 
and on the west a larger one to serve as offices for 
the General and for Hamilton and Tilghman. A 
few rods from the mansion, Washington had fifty 
huts constructed for the life-guard, composed of 
two hundred and fifty men commanded by Gen- 
eral William Colfax. The army was quartered in 
similar huts on the Wicke and Kimball Farms, to 








the southwest of headquarters ; in these fields are 
still to be seen the foundations of the stone chim- 
neys of many of these huts; they run in rows up 


| the side, and terminate at the top, of what is called 
of the trials and achievements of the great Wash- | 


Fort Hiil, where there is a level stone and earth 
platform, built evidently for artillery (see the 
engraving on page 667). 

I cannot here take space to speak at length of 
the sufferings of the soldiers during the severe 
winter of 1779-80 ; but suffice it to say, the cold, 
uncommonly severe as it was, was not the chief 
cause of their suffering; Dr. Thacher, in his 
‘Military Journal,’’ gives the story of the 
scarcity of food and scanty supply of clothing 
and shoes. 

During this second winter at Morristown, to 
secure greater safety for his wife from possible in- 
cursions of the enemy, Washington established a 
sort of domestic headquarters at the Faesch Man- 
sion, near the Hibernia and Mount Hope Mines; 
here Mrs. Washington spent much of that winter, 
Washington going thither as often as he could 
consistently with his rigid sense of duty. 

Near Morristown, too, was the plain, modest 
frame house built by William Alexander, the Earl 
of Stirling, soon after his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Philip Livingston; here, for many years 
before the war, Lord Stirling resided. He was@ 
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gentleman of culture, a member of the Provincial 
Council, a pronounced patriot from the first indi- 
cations of a struggle for liberty, and on the 
breaking out of the war was appointed to the 
command of one of the first regiments New Jersey 
raised towards the army. In March, 1776, the 
Continental Congress commissioned him a briga- 
dier-general. His conspicuous bravery at the 
battle of Long Island, in August, 1776, won him 
the commission of major-general. His record 
throughout the war was that of a brave and 
valuable officer. He died at Albany, New York, in 
January, 1783. 

In the old graveyard, in the rear of the First 
Presbyterian Church, among the epitaphs are the 
following : 

“This tomb is dedicated to the memory of our 
beloved brother, Richard Brinckerhoff Faesch. 
He was second son of John Jacob and Elizabeth 
Faesch. Was born roth of July, 1778, and de- 
parted this life 25th of October, 1820. Man goeth 
to his long home, and the mourners go about the 
streets; or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cis- 
tern. Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
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it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.”’ 

‘* Sacred to the memory of Colonel Jacob Ford, 
jun., son of Colonel Jacob Ford, sen. He was 
born 19 February, anno Domini 1738, and de- 
parted this life ro January, A. D. 1777, and being 
then in the service of his country, was interred in 
this place with military honors. 


“In vain we strive by human skill 
To avoid the shafts of death ; 
Heaven’s high decree all must fulfil, 
And we resign our breath. 


‘* The friends who read our tombs and mourn, 
And weep our early fall, 
Must be lamented in their turn, 
And share the fate of all.” 






















‘*In memory of Colonel Chilion Ford, who de- 
parted this life on the 19 of October, 1800, aged 
42 years, g months, and 23 days. He early 
showed his attachment to his country by entering 
into her service at the commencement of her 
struggle with Great Britain, and continued during 
the waran able and active officer in the artillery. 
He was a warm friend, a tender husband, a kind 
father, and an honest man,’’ 
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THE CANE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By Rev. Witu1am HAL. 


WE have somewhere lately met with historical 
notices of ancient canes—of canes still surviving, 
that once belonged to early settlers in this country. 
And we have often seen, in a glass case, preserved 
with other rare relics, in the rooms of the New 
York Historical Society, the veritable cane of 
Benjamin Franklin. The great world-discoverer 
lived to be a septuagenarian, and, like other old 
gentlemen, no doubt had a cane; and certainly 
he had trouble enough before he got through his 
eventful life, to make him ready enough to lean, 
like Jacob, on the top of his staff. We read, too, 
that he was much bowed before God in his old age 
in humble repentings for the sins of his youth. 
But taking it for granted that Columbus fad a 
cane when he was an old man—for we do not like 
to suspect him of having foppishly sported one 
when a young man, or even in middle age—how 
improbable that it should have survived him nearly 
three centuries, and still more so, that it should 
now be capable of identification! and most of all 
that it should be in being in this part of the New 
_ World, and within half an hour’s ride of the city 
of New York! But the thing is logically and his- 
torically possible, and the busy whirligig of Time, 
in its progeny of marvels, may have made it the 
reality for which our story is about to set up a 
claim. 

Some three years ago, departed this life in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, Captain William McKinley, 
who had been a respected citizen there for perhaps 
a quarter of a century, and of the city of New 
York for a long time previous. He had been a 
shipmaster, much around the world, was a man of 
culture, and familiar with several languages, es- 
pecially with the Spanish. In his last sickness 
Captain McKinley presented to his faithful physi- 
cian, Dr. James S. Green—who happily represents 
his profession in New Jersey, as also, in descent 
and name, Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, a former 
eminent President of Princeton College—a cane, 
as a testimonial of his high respect and esteem. 





This cane was greatly valued by the deceased, as 
having been a gift to him from a very aged Span- 
ish nobleman, Don Pedro by name, who died 
many years ago in the New York Hospital, and 
who stated that he, being a descendant of the re- 
nowned Genoese, had received the same as an heir- 
loom, and as his identical walking-stick, which 
also he had ever believed it to be. This old Span- 
ish Don, as the tale runs, having been much 
befriended by Captain McKinley while in New 
York and during his last illness, desired him 
to accept this cane as the most valuable article in 
his possession, and a precious family relic. From 
a highly intelligent young lady, a daughter of the 
late Captain McKinley, we learn, in addition to 
the above, that several years since, when the Gov- 
ernor of Havana was in this country, he spent 
some time in the family of her father, at Brook- 
lyn, when the historical merits of the said cane 
were fully discussed by them, and both became 
satisfied of its genuineness. Captain McKinley, 
from this sense of its great intrinsic worth, pre- 
sented it at last to his friend and kind medical 
attendant, as a token and souvenir of a grateful 
appreciation of his friendship and_ professional 
services, 

This venerable cane tells no tales about itself. 
If it ever had any gold or silver heading or letter- 
ing, time has swept them all off from its smooth 
and unwrinkled surface. It is simply a plain- 
looking walking-stick of lightish mahogany color, 
strong and thick, good alike for support or de- 
fence, of the usual length, and made of some 
heavy West India wood. And we have now told 
its story, as it has been told to us, and the tradi- 
tion of its grand historical lineage has gone to 
final record. However mythical or fanciful they 
may be, the silent old relic merits respect for its 
very claims, and its associations with such a world- 
renowned and ever-to-be-honored name. May it 
have in the future as good custodianship as it has 
enjoyed in the past ! 
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THE AMERICAN HERO. 


By NATHANIEL NILEs.! 


Way should vain mortals tremble at the sight 

Of death and destruction in the field of battle, 

Where blood and carnage clothe the ground in crimson, 
Sounding with death groans? 


Death will invade us by the means appointed, 
And we must all bow to the King of Terrors ; 
Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 

What shape he comes in. 


Infinite goodness teaches us submission, 

Bids us be quiet, under all his dealings; 

Never repining, but forever praising 
God, our Creator. 


Well may we praise-him ; all his ways are perfect; 
Though a resplendence, infinitely glowing, 
Dazzles in glory on the sight of mortals, 

Struck blind by lustre ! 


Good is Jehovah in bestowing sunshine ; 

Nor less his goodness in the storm and thunder ; 

Mercies and judgments both proceed from kindness— 
Infinite kindness ! 


Oh, then exult that God forever reigneth ! 

Clouds which around him hinder our perception 

Bind us the stronger to exalt his name, and 
Shout louder praises! 


Then to the wisdom of my Lord and Master 

I will commit all that I have or wish for ; 

Sweetly as babes sleep will I give my life up 
When call’d to yield it. 


Now, Mars, I dare thee, clad in smoky pillars, 

Bursting from bomb shells, roaring from the cannon, 

Rattling in grape shot, like a storm of hail stones, 
Torturing Aither ! 


1On the arrival of the news of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
Judge Nathaniel Niles, of Vermont, wrote, by the light of 
his hearth-stone fire, a “Sapphic ode,” which was sung in 
American churches during the Revolution, to the tune called 
“Bunker Hill.” It became as great a favorite among the 
soldiers of the Continental army as “ John Brown’s Body” 
among those of the Union army in the late war, 

Nathaniel Niles was born at South Kingston, Rhode 
Island, April 3d, 1741. He graduated from the College of 





Up the bleak heavens let the swelling flames rise, 

Breaking like A&tna through the smoking columns, 

Low’ring like Egypt o’er the falling city, 
Wantonly burnt down. 


While all their hearts quick palpitate for havoc, 

Let slip your bloodhounds, named the British lions ; 

Dauntless as death-stares, nimble as the whirlwind, 
Dreadful as demons ! 


Let oceans waft on all your floating castles, 

Fraught with destruction horrible to nature ; 

Then, with your sails fill’d by a storm of vengeance, 
Bear down to battle! 


From the dire caverns made by ghostly miners, 

Let the explosion, dreadful as volcanoes, 

Heave the broad town, with all its wealth and people, 
Quick to destruction ! 


Still shall the banner of the King of Heaven 

Never advance where I’m afraid to follow ; 

While that precedes me, with an open bosom, 
War, I defy thee! 


Fame and dear freedom /ure me on to battle, 

While a fell despot, grimmer than a death’s head, 

Stings me with serpents, fiercer than Medusa’s, 
To the encounter. 


Life for my country and the cause of freedom 
Is but a trifle for a worm to part with; 
And if preserved in so great a contest, 

Life is redoubled. 


New Jersey in 1766. He studied medicine and law, but 
neither profession appears to have suited him. After teach- 
ing school for a while in New York, he took up the study of 
theology under Dr. Bellamy, and preached in several places 
in New England. Having settled in Norwich, Connecticut, 
he gained no little renown by the invention of a process for 
making wire from bar-iron by water-power. He subsequently 
removed to Orange County, Vermont, where he became a 
politician of repute, filling successively several public offices, 
His published writings include some sermons, much read 
in their day, but the “ Sapphic ode,” reprinted above, was the 
most popular and widely known of the products of his pen. 
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THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH-WEST. 


By Isaac SMUCKER. _ 


X. CoLOoNEL WILLIAMSON’S EXPEDITION TO THE TUSCARAWAS, IN 1782. 


Tue reader of our early Western history need 
not be told of the establishment, at an early period, 
of a number of Moravian Missionary Stations on 
the Tuscarawas River (then called the Muskingum), 
and which, before the Revolutionary War was 
brought to aclose, had grown into villages known 
as Shoenbrun, Gradenhiitten, and Salem. The 
first and last named were situated on the west side 
of the Tuscarawas, and Gradenhiitten on the east 
side. Shoenbrun was two miles below the present 
town of New Philadelphia, Gradenhiitten was 
nine miles, and Salem fifteen miles below, and all 
within the present limits of Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio. Revs. Frederick Post, David Reisberger, 
and John Heckewelder were the missionaries ear- 
liest and most intimately identified with those 
stations. 

Those villages of the Christian Indians were 
situated about equidistant from the white frontier 
settlers on the western borders of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania on the one hand, and some tribes of 
Delawares and Wyandots on the Sandusky Plains, 
on the other. Between those frontier pioneers 
and Sandusky savages there existed implacable 
hatred and deadly hostility, which were frequently 
manifested by the savagery that characterized their 
interchange of visits. And when making those 
marauding and murderous incursions, they not 
unfrequently took the Moravian Indians of the 
Tuscarawas in their route, making a sort of “half- 
way house’’ of their towns. Between these two 
contending parties the Christian Indians professed 
the strictest neutrality, but it must be obvious that 
they were unfavorably situated to maintain that 
attitude. As Christian converts and friends of 
peace they were, from inclination and principle, 
to say nothing of policy and interest, disposed to 
maintain, in good faith, the position of neutrality ; 
but such was their unfortunate location that it was 
next to impossible to avoid the suspicion of being 
treacherous towards one or the other party, or 
rather of favoring one more than the other. The 
circumstances that surrounded them were such as 
to preclude the hope of enjoying exemption from 





the suspicion of being more in sympathy with one 
party than with the other. To be thus situated 
‘* between two fires” was perilous in the extreme. 
The Indians, in making their murderous raids into 
the white settlements, would make a halt at the 
Moravian villages, and partake of their hospitality ; 
so, on their return with their captives and their 
stolen property, some of which was liable to be left 
there carelessly, or, possibly, be exchanged for 
supplies. Those enforced hospitalities or ex- 
changes were yielded to o' necessity, in order to 
avoid the hostility or suspicion of the savages. It 
was enforced hospitality —compulsory kindness; 
but, as is alleged, was bestowed equally alike upon 
both the hostile parties. The Sandusky Indians, 
failing to secure the co-operation of the Moravians 
in their war movements against the white settlers, 
charged them with sympathizing with their 
enemies. And the frontiersmen, learning of the 
foregoing acts of hospit-lity and kindness towards 
the Wyandots and Delawares of Sandusky, inter- 
preted them to mean friendship for their enemies, 
and hostility to them. This ‘‘ giving aid and com- 
fort to their enemies’’ aroused the fierce and un- 
governable passions of the frontiersmen, and led 
them to resolve upon revenge. 

Such was the condition of things in February, 
1782. Most of the Moravian Indians had been 
forcibly removed from their villages on the Tusca- 
rawas to the Sandusky Plains, the autumn before, 
by English authority, for alleged favoritism to the 
American cause, and many of them (probably 
one hundred and fifty) having returned in Feb- 
ruary to gather the corn they had raised the pre- 
ceding year, the settlers deemed it an auspicious 
time to ‘‘ glut their vengeance’’ by marching to 
their towns and chastising them. To this deter- 
mination they were led by the fact, that owing to 
the fine weather during the earlier part of the 
month, some Sandusky war parties had made incur- 
sions into the settlements and committed thefts 
and murders. The family of William Wallace, 
consisting of his wife and five children, were killed, 
and John Carpenter was captured. 
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The early period in the season when those Indian 
visitations were made, led to the conclusion that 
the murderers were Moravians, or Indians that had 
had their winter-quarters with them. In either 
case the frontiersmen decided that the Indians of 
the Tuscarawas should be held responsible for the 
atrocities perpetrated, and suffer chastisement. 
This was undoubtedly an act of great injustice to 
them. Their guilty participation, directly or in- 
directly, has never been established. Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Doddridge says that the charge of com- 
plicity, by the Moravians, with the Indians, in the 
murder of the white settlers on the frontiers, and 
which served as a pretext, for their destruction 
was ‘‘utterly false.’’ And so saith all history. 

The force that charged itself with the chastise- 
ment of the Moravian Indians on the Tuscarawas 
rendezvoused early in March, 1782, at Mingo 
Bottom (three miles below the present city of 
Steubenville, Ohio), under the command of Colo- 
nel David Williamson. It consisted of about 
ninety men, ‘‘not vagabonds or miscreants,’’ 
says Dr. Doddridge in his ‘‘ Indian Wars,’’ but 
“many of them men of the first standing in the 
country.”’ On the night of the 5th of March 
this ‘‘ corps of volunteer militia’’ arrived within a 
mile of Gradenhiitten. Here they met in the 
woods a young half-breed, and barbarously killed 
him. They then marched into the village, where 
they murdered a man and a woman. By treacher- 
ously promising protection they disarmed the In- 
dians at Gradenhiitten, and those at Salem as 
well, whom they brought to the former place. 
Colonel Williamson and his men, having, through 
falsehood and deceit, obtained entire control of 
those defenceless Christian Indians they fettered 
them, and confined them in two well guarded 
houses. Thus shamefully and treacherously were 
more than ninety Christian Indians inveigled to 
their destruction, many of them being helpiess 
women, and innocent children! And the number 
would have been much larger if the barbarians 
had succeeded in getting control of those at Shoen- 
brun, which they attempted, but in that were 
gloriously foiled. Suspecting treachery and a 
murderous intent, those at Shoenbrun, on hearing 
of the capture and imprisonment of their brethren 
at Gradenhiitten and Salem, made their escape. 

Colonel Williamson submitted the fate of his 
helpless captives to his men. The alternative was 
to take them as prisoners to Fort Pitt or to 





butcher them! The latter method of disposing 
of them prevailed by a large majority, only eight- 
een men of the whole number favoring the pro- 
position to retain them as prisoners. And they 
were, then and there, March 8, 1782, murdered 
in cold blood! With gun and spear, and toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife, and bludgeon and 
mallet, the wholesale, brutal murder of these 
peaceable, defenceless people was accomplished ! 
‘* The work of death progressed in these slaughter- 
houses,’’ says Howe, ‘until not a sigh or moan 
was heard to proclaim the existence of human life 
within!’ The torch was then applied to those 
prison houses of woe and death, and, with ninety- 
four murdered Indian bodies, consumed! Two, 
and only two of the whole number of captives, 
in some extraordinary, if not miraculous, manner 
escaped with their lives. The story of the deliv- 
erance of two Indian boys has been often told, and 
need not be repeated here; suffice it to say that 
they lived long to be witnesses in after-times of 
the savage cruelty of the command of Colonel 
Williamson towards their unfortunate race. 

The historian Loskiel details at length the story 
of this atrocious massacre, and characterizes it as 
‘the most infamous act in the border wars of the 
West, and as the most disgraceful event in the his- 
tory of the country !’’ 

Rev. Dr. Doddridge, in his account of the 
‘* Moravian Campaign,’’ calls it ‘‘an atrocious 
and unqualified murder.’’ And it isindeed a dark 
and bloody page in the history of the Northwest. 
‘* A terrible tragedy,’’ another historian calls it. 
‘« Over this horrid deed,’’ says another, ‘‘ humanity 
must shed tears of commiseration, as long as the 
record of it shall remain !’’ 

The incidents of this butchery are so revolting 
that I have purposely avoided giving the details. 
I would gladly see the chapter which relates the 
events of the expeition of Colonel Williamson to 
the Indian towns on the Tuscarawas torn from our 
country’s history; but that, to our mortification, 
cannot be. That is ‘‘a ghost that will not down 
at our bidding!’’ 

Colonel Williamson, who was personally known 
by Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge, the historian of 
Western Virginia and Pennsylvania, is pro- 
nounced by the latter gentleman to have been 
a brave, humane man, and not cruel. He thought 
that, as Colonel Williamson was only a militia 
officer, he was without power to prevent the mur- 
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der of the Indians against the decision of so large a 
majority of self-willed, determined backwoodsmen, 
although he desired to do so, and that ‘‘his me- 
mory, therefore, rests under unmerited obloquy.”’ 

The writer hereof, in corroboration somewhat 
of that view of the case, states that he personally 
knew, in his youth, one of the men of Colonel 
Williamson’s command (Hon. James Taylor), 
who frequently spoke of this celebrated expedition, 
and he is led to think that Dr. Doddridge’s view 
of Colonel Williamson is, to a large extent, 
correct. Judge Taylor was a first-class border 
citizen, a gentleman of intelligence, uprightness 
and character, and a pioneer of sterling virtues. 
And it affords me pleasure also to be able to state 
that he was one of the mod/e eighteen who voted 
against the brutal proposition to murder the Mo- 
ravian Indians, and for which those only who voted 
in favor of it should be held responsible. 

Facts and circumstances of a mitigating charac- 
ter have been mentioned by some historians that 
were intended to remove, in some measure, the 
odium that attaches to the memory of those men 





of Williamson’s expedition who voted for the 
killing of Moravian Indians at Gradenhiitten, in 
1782; but even if they were undeniably true, 
which they probably are not, to any great extent, 
would only slightly palliate and not by any means 
justify the atrocities of those men. The general 
judgment of mankind is that they were murderers, 

Colonel Williamson did not lose standing with 
his countrymen for his connection with the murder 
of the Moravian Indians. So it would seem, at 
least. He, three months afterwards, was a candi- 
date for chief-commander of the Sandusky expe- 
dition, and Colonel Crawford led him only five 
votes, and he was placed next in command by a 
unanimous vote. Subsequently he became Sheriff 
of Washington County, Pennsylvania. Later in 
life (so it has been published at least, and I have 
not seen it contradicted), he became involved and 
financially ruined, and ultim»tely died a bank- 
rupt’s death in the jail of Washington County. 
He, whether justly or unjustly, has borne much of 
the responsibility of the massacre of the Christian 
Indians of the Tuscarawas. 





THE LATE CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE—HIS RESIGNATION OF THE 
SECRETARYSHIP OF THE TREASURY. 


Tue following letter will doubtless interest many 
of our readers, as it gives Judge Chase’s own ver- 
sion of the causes which induced him to resign the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury. An extended 
notice of him is not called for so soon after his 
decease. There are several remarkable statements 
in the letter, and some that it is not easy to accept 
without question—e. g., who believes that he could 
have made every Greenback and National Bank 
Note par with gold within six months, or even a 
year? It would be interesting to know who were 
the ‘*two leading members of the Cabinet’’ whose 
ill-will he had incurred. Mr. Chase’s expressions 
concerning Mr. Fessenden were generous and just. 
But the most remarkable passage is the one at the 
commencement of the second paragraph. If it 
were true when written, he must have changed 
strangely when, less than four years later, he stul- 
tified his whole record as an extreme opponent of 
the men and measures of the Democratic Party, 
in his vain effort to secure the nomination of that 





party for the Presidency. The mere suggestion 
of his name as a possible candidate of that party 
sounds odd while we read such a paragraph from 
his pen as the last of the following letter, and still 
more when we recollect that, from the time of his 
explicit withdrawal from the Democratic Party, in 
1852, he had assumed and maintained with no 
little ability the most advanced position as an 
anti-slavery man, and radical foe of that party. 
As late as 1864 he was specially supported by the 
more Radical Republicans for the Republican no- 
mination for the Presidency, and in the latter part 
of that year was appointed by President Lincoln 
Chief-Justice of the United States—the appoint- 
ment being warmly endorsed by the Radicals, and 
regarded with disfavor by the Democrats. The 
first indications of ‘‘ change of base’’ were seen 
in 1865, in his attitude in the impeachment trial 
of President Johnson. Viewing the matter from 
a purely non-partisan standpoint, it is evident that 
he was very anxious to attain the Presidency, and 
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was willing to accept the nomination of his recent 
political foes for this office. 


CincinNATI, OuI0, Vov. 21, 1864. 


My Dear Jupce: Looking to-day over the pile 
of letters which have remained unanswered, partly 
from other occupations and partly from sheer pro- 
crastination, I fied yours of the 15th of July; but, 
as 1 am unwilling to be thought less than careful 
of your good will, I write to-day, late as it is, to 
thank you for its friendly sentiments. 

I never thought much of position in itself; 
as an opportunity for useful labor, in a good cause 
only, have I thought it specially desirable. I re- 
signed the Secretaryship of the Treasury because 
I did not think I could hold it longer usefully to 
the country or honorably to myself. I did not 
resign because I saw any difficulty in the financial 
position which judicious administration and legis- 
tion could not easily overcome. On the contrary, 
I would have been willing to give bond and 
security to the amount of all I have, that if sup- 
ported according to my judgment of what was 
expedient and fit, I would make every greenback 
and National bank note par with gold ina year; 
or, if thought wiser, within six months. But I 
had the misfortune of incurring (how I know not, 
for I am unconscious of injuring either) the hos- 
tility of two leading members of the Cabinet, and 
Ithought I could perceive indications that their 
hostility influenced the mind of Mr. Lincoln. 
While things were in this condition the question 
of asuccessor to Mr. Cisco, of New York, came 
up, and the President declined to nominate the 
person recommended by me unless I could obtain 
the consent of one of the Secretaries, and those 
who thought as he did. There were some peculiar 
circumstances connected with this occurrence 
which made me feel that I could not expect to 
have the control in the Department which seemed 
to me essential to successful or honorable adminis- 
tration; and I could not help feeling that Mr. 
Lincoln would not take the course he did if he 
really desired me to remain at the head of the 
Department. I do not know how others may feel, 
but I could not reconcile it to my sense of duty 
to the country, to the President, or to myself, to 
remain in an office where I could not be sure of 
being useful, or in an office held at the pleasure 
of the President, when I felt that my remaining 
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in it was not entirely agreeable to him. He had 
never intimated a wish for my resignation ; but 
this circumstance was nothing, when I felt that he 
did not really wish for my services. Hence I re- 
signed, and I have always thought that I acted 
rightly. My support of Mr. Lincoln was as earnest 
after as before resignation. 

I had, it is true, a confidence in my know- 
ledge of the situation, and in the ability which 
my experience and that knowledge gave me, to 
surmount its difficulties, which I had not in the 
knowledge or ability of anybody else ; but I was 
far from thinking that my place could not be 
filled without detriment to the public. On the 
contrary, I felt confident that some other coming 
into my place, and not compelled to encounter the 
adverse influences which my very past success had 
created for me, could get along even better than I 
could. 

The selection of Mr. Fessenden as my suc- 
cessor was peculiarly satisfactory to me. To great 
ability he joined great integrity and perfect honor, 
and his loving personal friendship was the guaran- 
tee that he would not only be just but generous in 
his appreciation of my work. Nor have I been 
disappointed. I regret, for the country’s sake, 
that he does not propose to remain at the head of 
the Department after the 4th of March. Mr. 
Lincoln will be fortunate if he secures his equal 
as his successor. 

It is only very recently that I have had an 
opportunity of reading your new Constitution. It 
is on the whole very satisfactory. I wish the suf- 
frage provisions had been more liberal, both as a 
matter of justice and asa matter of policy, for I 
have not any ground to change the opinion I have 
often expressed, that the Union men of the South 
will find their surest defence in the votes and in 
the education of the whole population without 
regard to color. I hope that the Legislature will 
avail itself of its power under the Constitution to 
widen the privileges of suffrage. I also wish the 
Constitution had been less liberal as to rebels 
returned to their allegiance, either apparently or 
really. I would not be harsh, but I would not be 
over-lenient in such a matter. Pardon should 
precede restoration. 

Yours very truly, 
S. P. CHASE. 
The Hon. J. S. WHITAKER, New Orleans, La.” 
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HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JANUARY 24, 1783. 

Report having been made to the Commander- 
in-Chief that when the country people come to 
the huts with marketing, they are frequently mal- 
treated and plundered by the soldiers ; which con- 
duct is not only scandalous in itself but injurious 
to the army, as well as the inhabitants, by tending 
to discourage the latter from returning again to 
the cantonment; to remedy these abuses, the 
Quartermaster-General will point out one or more 
places at which provisions, roots, vegetables, etc. 
designed for the army are to be exposed to sale. 

Proper guards will be appointed for the protec- 
tion of such as shall attend, with an officer or 
officers whose duty it will be to superintend the 
markets and preserve good order. 


If any soldiers shall attempt to purchase before | 


‘the articles arrive at the appointed places, he will 
be subject to corporal punishment by the judg- 
ment of a court-martial ; but if on such an occa- 
sion he shall be guilty of any imposition, fraud, or 
any other abuses, prompt punishment shall be in- 
flicted on the spot, that the example may be held 
out as a terror to others. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, JANUARY 29, 1783. 


Major-Generals Baron Steuben and Duportail ; 
Colonels Humpton and Laumoy; Majors Ville- 
franche, Clarkson, and McPherson, and Captain 
L’Enfant, or such of them as can be assembled, 
will compose a board of officers to examine into 
and report on a claim of Captain Segond to be 
admitted into the legion commanded by Colonel 
Armand.' Major-General Steuben will preside, 


colonel Charles Armand, Marquis de la Rouarie, was a 
French officer in the Continental Army, who had been ten 
years in military service before he came to America, Con- 
gress commissioned him a colonel on the roth of May, 1777, 
and authorized him to raise a corps of Frenchmen, in num- 
ber not exceeding two hundred. There were some raised ; 
and belonging to his corps was a company of cavalry called 
Maréchaussée, whose duties appertained chiefly to the police 
of the army. It was a very useful corps. Its business, in 
an encampment, was to protect the camp and its vicinity, for 
the purpose of apprehending deserters, thieves, rioters, etc., 
and soldiers who should be found violating the rules of the 
army ; strangers without passes, and sutlers under the com- 
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and will appoint the time and place of meeting. 
Colonel Armand and Captain Segond will attend 
to give the board the necessary information on the 
subject. 


mand of the army, who should violate the rules. In action 
they were to patrol the roads on both flanks of the army to 
arrest fugitives and skulkers. Colonel Armand was a very 
useful officer, and did good service until the end of the war. 
His corps, exclusive of the cavalry, was incorporated with 
Pulaski’s legion in 1780, that commander having been killed 
at the siege of Savannah the year before. This was the 
“legion” spoken of in the text. On the earnest recommen- 
dation of Washington, who knew his worth, Congress com- 
missioned Armand a brigadier in the spring of 1783, and the 
following year he returned to France. Two years afterward 
he married a wealthy woman, and invited Washington to 
come to France and partake of the hospitalities of his house. 
He participated in the scenes of the French Revolution, in 
opposition to the Jacobins, and died from a severe malady, 


| in 1793. He was privately buried by moonlight, but the 


Revolutionists found where his remains lay, dug them up, 
and discovered among his papers, buried with him, the 
names of several of his associates, who were arrested and 
guillotined. 

BARON STEUBEN has already been mentioned in these 
notes, Louis DuporTAIL was a French officer who came to 
this country and attached himself to Lafayette. He had 
been educated at the military school of Meziéres, where he 
became an expert engineer, Congress appointed him briga- 
dier, in November, 1777. In thesiege of Yorktown he was 
directing engineer, and was one of the officers particularly 
mentioned by Washington with commendation. Ile retired 
to France at the close of the war, became a marshal, and in 
1790 was made Minister of War. When the Jacobins got 
the ascendancy in the Revolution, he left the army and 
came to America; and died during his passage home, in 
1802. 

Colonel RicHARD HuMPTON was a native of England, 
where he was born in 1733. He was a captain in the British 
army. Resigning his commission, he came to Pennsylvania, 
In the War for Independence he commanded the Second 
Pennsylvania Regiment, and had a horse shot under him at 
the battle of the Brandywine. At the close of the war he 
retired to his farm in Chester County, where he died in De- 
cember, 1804. At that time he held the post of adjutant: 
general of militia. 

Major Laumoy was a French engineer in the Continental 
Army. He was under Duportail, and served with Rodiére 
in constructing the fortifications at West Point, on the Hud- 
son. Major VILLEFRANCHE was also a French engineer, and 
was stationed at West Point at the time of Arnold’s treason. 
One of the papers taken from Major André’s boot at Tarry- 
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Thursday, the 6th February, being the anniver- 
sary of the Alliance with France,’ a feu de joie will 
be fired on that day in celebration of this auspi- 
cious event by the troops of this cantonment, pre- 
vious to which they will be reviewed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on their parades. The regiments 
to be under arms precisely at one o’clock. The 
Adjutant-General will give instructions respecting 
the subsequent dispositions ; and the Command- 
ant of Artillery will order a sufficient number of 
cartridges without balls to be issued for the occa- 
sion. 

After the feu de joie the General will be happy 
to see not only all the officers of the cantonment 
but all the gentlemen of the army and other gen- 
tlemen and ladies who can attend with conve- 
nience, at the new public building, where a cold 
collation will be provided. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 
4, 1783. 

The General is happy in having the following 
honorable testimony to the character and memory 
of Major-General Lord Sterling, recorded in the 
annals of the Army: 


“* By the United States in Congress assembled: 


‘* January 28, 1783. 
‘The Commander-in-Chief having, véa letter 


town was Villefranche’s estimate of the forces and fortifica- 
tions at West Point, which he had furnished to Arnold. 
Major MATTHEW CLARKSON was aid to General Gates at 
Bemis Heights, and was severely wounded whilst carrying 
an order. He was afterwards on Arnold’s staff. Late in life 
he was Vice-President of the American Bible Society, and 
died in New York, in 1825. 

Major WILLIAM McPHERSON was born in Philadelphia in 
1756. He was a cadet in the British army at the age of 
thirteen years. Afterward he served as lieutenant. He did 
not enter the military service early in the War for Inde- 
pendence, but joined Washington on the Hudson in 1779, 
and was appointed a brevet major. He was an aide-de- 
camp of Lafayette for a while; and in 1781 he commanded 
asmall corps of cavalry in Virginia. He remained in the 
army until the close of the war. Major McPherson held the 
position of Surveyor of the port of Philadelphia and Naval 
Officer, and was made brigadier-general of the Provisional 
Army in 1799. He was a brother of Captain McPherson, 
who was killed at Quebec in 1775. Died near Philadelphia, 
in November, 1813. 

Captain L’ENFANT was a French engineer officer, and 
brother of Major L’Enfant, who served faithfully under the 
general direction of Duportail. Major L’Enfant designed 
the Order of the Society of the Cincinnati. 

1 This alliance has been mentioned in these notes, 





of the 2oth inst., informed Congress of the death 
of Major-General Lord Stirling. On motion, 

‘* Resolved, That the President signify to the 
Commander-in-Chief, in a manner the most re- 
spectful to the memory of the late Major-General 
the Earl of Stirling, the sense Congress entertain 
of the early and meritorious exertions of that Gen- 
eral in the common cause, and of the bravery, 
perseverance, and military talents he possessed, 
which having filled their esteem for his character 
while living, induce a proportionate regret for the 
loss of an officer who has rendered such constant 
and important services to his country.’’ 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRRUAY 5, 1783. 


The principal object of the Commander-in-Chief 
for collecting the army together in this cantonment 
of repose for the winter were to keep alive the 
spirit of emulation amongst the different corps, to 
give an opportunity of confirming the habits of 
discipline which had been acquired the last cam- 
paign, and improving the internal police of each 
to the highest degree of perfection. Although 
the severity of the season may not for some time 
admit of the troops being drawn out for exercise 
and manceuvring, yet the greatest attention 
should in the meantime be paid to the establish- 
ment of perfect regularity, economy, and good 
order throughout the line of the whole army. As 
soon as the snow shall be gone and the weather 
will suffer it, the General hopes he need not have 
occasion to prompt the generals and officers com- 
manding brigades and regiments to commence the 
daily exercises in the same manner they were prac- 
ticed the last year, as a necessary preparation for 
which he recommends that proper ground for ma- 
neeuvring should be fixed upon by them as soon 
as may be, that the stumps (if there are any) 
should be cut level with the surface of the earth, 
and that every other obstacle should be seasonably 
removed. 

The troops are to be served with a gill of rum 
per man after the few de joie, which the regimental 
quartermasters will have ready to distribute to 
them on their arrival at their respective canton- 
ments, 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 6, 1783. 
United 
Forever. 

The Commander-in-Chief, who wishes on the 
return of this auspicious day to diffuse the feelings 


Parole: America and France i 
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of gratitude and pleasure as extensively as possible, 
is pleased to grant a full and free pardon to all 
military prisoners now in confinement. Non- 
commissioned officers or privates who may come 
under this predicament are ordered to be released 
without delay, and join their respective regiments, 
The General flatters himself this act of grace will 
have a proper influence on the future conduct of 
those immediately concerned, and that well-timed 
instances of lenity will operate on generous minds 
more effectually towards establishing a proper sys- 
tem of discipline (which he is determined shall be 
invariably maintained) than the severest examples 
would have done. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 7, 1783. 
The Commander-in-Chief orders it to be signi- 
fied to the troops of this cantonment that he was 
yesterday perfectly satisfied with their appearance 
in general; he thinks proper, however, in justice 
to his own observations and the reputation of those 
corps which made the most respectable figure, to 
observe that the distinction will hereafter be pub- 
_licly noticed, unless an alteration shall take place 
before another review. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 10, 1783. 


Every time the Commander-in-Chief passes 
through the line he finds himself very agreeably 
affected with a view of the present comfortable 
and beautiful situation of the troops; and while 
he considers it as a just testimony of applause to 
assert that the huts, in point of convenience, regu- 
larity, and elegance have equaled if not surpassed 
his most sanguine expectations, he wishes the sol- 
diery to be assured that it will be his most earnest 
study and endeavor that health and happiness 
should bless the inhabitants of them; for which 
purpose he thinks proper to give some general di- 
rections, which are to be often read and incul- 
cated, and will be considered as standing regula- 
tions as long as the troops shall continue in their 
winter cantonments, 

Not only the parade in front of the cantonment 
is to be kept constantly clear and free from nui- 
sances, but also the rear and intermediate space 
between the huts to be put and kept in the same 
condition. To effect this, the small brush and 
rubbish must be immediately removed toa suitable 
distance, and either burned or piled in heaps, and 


reserved for firing, as may be deemed most ex- 
pedient. 
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The huts to be thoroughly swept and cleaned 
every day, under the order and instruction of the 
officers of police. Small poles to be fixed on 
stakes for airing the blankets, etc. in the manner 
now practiced by the Second Massachusetts Regi- 
ment. 

The greatest regularity and good order to be 
observed by the men, as to the mode of cooking 
their victuals and the time of eating, as well as the 
manner of messing and living together. 

Strict attention is also to be paid by them to 
the neatness of their persons, the cleanliness and 
preservation of their clothing. 

Lecessaries to be built at the proper places, to 
be sheltered from view, and the vaults daily cov- 
ered with earth as soon as the warm season ad- 
vances. Fresh straw to be furnished by the Quar- 
termaster-General, and in two months, if it can 
be possibly procured ; and it is hoped a further 
supply of blankets will soon be received, as there 
has lately been an arrival of that article from 
Europe. Scarcely anything will then be wanting 
to render the circumstances as eligible as that of a 
military life can be, except a little money, and 
that it is expected will arrive in a short time. 

The General cannot conclude this order without 
reminding the troops of a circumstance which will 
be remembered to their immortal reputation, that 
during the whole time the army was encamped the 
last campaign on Verplanck’s Point there never was 
any filth or trash to be seen on the parade, nor 
anything offensive to the sight or smell in the envi- 
rons of the encampment; but, on the contrary, 
there appeared to be an admirable police main- 
tained without thc repetition of a single order on 
the subject. Nothing more is now wished or re- 
quested than that the same line of conduct may 
be regularly observed in quarters, which was found 
by experience to be so hoviorable and salutary in 
the field. 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 11, 1783. 
The Quartermaster-General agrees to give six- 
pence or half a ration per cord for the wood cut 
for the use of the hospitals, of which the parties 
employed for that purpose may avail themselves. 
HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 12, 1783: 
The General applauds the provident care shown 
by the regiments which have laid up magazines of 
wood while the snow gave such facility to the 
transportation. Should so favorable opportunity 
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PETROLEUM—ITS DISCOVERY AND USES. 





again happen, he wishes a sufficient stock of fuel 
should be provided to serve until the first of April, 
or even the first of May, if practicable. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention how much the labor 
of the men as well as the destruction of the cloth- 
ing would be diminished if the measure recom- 
mended could be carried into effect. 

The remains of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant Barber will be interred to-morrow. 
The procession will set out at ten o’clock a.M., 
from the division house, the quarters of the de- 
ceased." 


HEADQUARTERS, NEWBURGH, FEBRUARY 15, 1783. 


The new building’ being so far finished as to 
admit the troops to attend public worship therein 
after to-morrow, it is directed that divine service 
should be performed there every Sunday by the 
several chaplains of the New Windsor cantonment, 
in rotation ; and in order that the different bri- 
gades may have an opportunity of attending at 
different hours in the same day (whenever the 
weather and other circumstances will permit, 
which the brigadier and commandant of brigades 
must determine), the General recommends that 





1 Colonel Francis Barber was a native of Princeton, New 
Jersey, where he was born in 1751, and was a graduate of 
New Jersey College, at that place. Entering the ministry at 
an early age, he became pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Elizabethtown, and rector of the academy. Among his 
pupils was Alexander Hamilton. In February, 1776, he en- 
tered the Continental Army as Major of the Third New 
Jersey battalion. Inthe autumn of that year he was com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel, and in 1778 became assistant 
inspector-general under Baron Steuben. Colonel Barber was 
an active, faithful, and gallant officer during the war. He 
was with the army near Newburgh in the winter of 1783. 
Whilst riding near the edge of a wood, he was instantly 
killed by the falling of a tree. 

* See note on page 434 of the MONTHLY. 








the chaplains should in the first place consult the 


commanding officers of their brigades to know 
what hour will be most convenient and agreeable 


for attendance ; that they will then settle the duty 
among themselves, and report the result to the 
brigadier and commandants of brigades, who are 
desired to give notice in their orders, and tc 
afford every aid and assistance in their power for 
the promotion of that public homage and adora- 
tion which are due to the Supreme Being who has 
through his infinite goodness brought our public 
calamities and dangers (in all human probability) 
very near to a happy conclusion. 

The General has been surprised to find in the 
winter quarters that the chaplains have frequently 
been almost all absent at the same time, under an 
idea their presence could not be of any utility at 
that season. He thinks it proper he should be 
allowed to judge of that matter -himself; and 
therefore in future no furlough will be granted to 
chaplains except in consequence of permission 
from headquarters; and any who may now be 
absent without such permission are to be ordered 
by the commanding officers of their brigades to 
join immediately, after which no more than one- 
third of the whole number will be indulged with 
leave of absence at any time. They are requested 
to agree among themselves upon the time and 
length of their furloughs, before any application 
shall be made to headquarters on the subject. 

The Commander-in-Chief also desires and! ex- 
pects the chaplains, in addition to their public 
functions, will in turn constantly attend the hos- 
pitals and visit the sick ; and while they are pub- 
licly and privately engaged in performing the 
sacred duties of their office, they may depend 
upon his utmost encouragement and support on all 
occasions, and that they will be considered in a 





very respectable point of light by the whole army. 











THE existence of petroleum has been known for 
centuries; but, like many other things, its value re- 
mained unknown, until, when the supply of sperm 
oil failed and a thick darkness threatened the 
country, the discovery of the properties of petro- 
leum was fortunately made. 


PETROLEUM-—ITS DISCOVERY AND USES. 


By A. C. ZapriskKIE. 





| though found in considerable quantities in China, 










Perhaps one does not fully realize the value of 
this discovery to civilization until it is reflected 
how many hours petroleum has brightened and 
made available for intellectual pursuits—its price 
placing it within the reach of the humblest. Al- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





India, Holland, and various other parts of the | 
globe, it was left to the United States to produce | 
petroleum in quality and quantity far superior to 
any other in the world. | 

The Oil Creek region was known to the French 
explorers, and for many years oil was frequently col- 
lected by spreading blankets on the surface of the 
water, and was used as a medicine or an embroca- 
tion. At that period only the insignificant quan- 
tity which floats on the surface was known. 

In the year 1839, in digging salt wells on the 
Upper Cumberland, several magnificent deposits of 
oil were struck. The oil was, however, regarded as 
of no account, and rather a hindrance to the object 
in view. One fissure opened in boring a salt well 
at Berksville, Kentucky, in that year, sent a stream 
of petroleum above the tops of the trees for several 
days. In 1858 the first of the oil wells was bored. 
When an individual named Titus, at the locality 
now known as Titusville, commenced boring the 
rock for oil, he was regarded as insane, but his 
labor was soon rewarded by the daily product of 
thirty barrels of petroleum. 

Immediately the adjacent tract of country was 
pierced with wells, and the enormous flow of oil 
commenced. It is unnecessary here to speak of 
the petroleum fever, and the fortunes lost and won 
at Oil Creek. That region was filled with adven- 
turers who endured many hardships in their search 
after oily wealth. One of their privations was 
the lack of pure water, as all the country was satu- 
rated with oil; and it is a fact that at one time 


| of holding it. 





a barrel of water cost more than a barrel of 


petroleum! Some of the fountain wells discharged 
two ‘housand or three thousand barrels per day. 
This was so enormous that nothing was capable 
Sometimes pits were dug to receive 
it, Lut in several cases the oil rushed out in an ir- 
resistible torrent, overflowing the pits and cover- 
ing the country far and wide. 

Petroleum is made very slowly, and this immense 
qua ‘ity was the product of ages upon ages, and 
wh: . the rush was over, the wells were, compara- 
tive.y speaking, exhausted. 

No well can be very productive for a long time. 
It is impossible to say how long the supply of oil 
will last. Doubtless there are many rock cavities 
holding oil yet untouched, and which will yield 
an abundant supply when opened and their rocky 
cover removed. At present the really produc- 
tive districts are limited to the west flank of the 
Alleghenies. Petroleum, outside of Pennsylvania, 
is found in West Virginia and Ohio, the former 
of an excellent quality, and in the future it will be 
a great oil centre. It has also been obtained along 
the Hudson River, in small quantities, from the 
black shale. In Southern California there is a 
large district, but the oil is thick, black, and 
poor. 

The Inniskillen region in Canada produces a 
peculiar black oil with an offensive odor. In 
conclusion, it may be well to say that the surface 
indications are in an inverse proportion to the 
real amount of petroleum, and if this rule had been 
kept in mind, fewer fortunes would have been lost 
in fruitless attempts to “ strike oil.’’ 





AN INTERESTING 


FOR PUBLIC SALE. 
THREE LOTS 
ILL be offered for sale, lying on the paved 
road leading from the Swift run Gap of the 
Blue Ridge Mountain to Fredericksburg, contain- 
ing 170 acres each, being part of the tract of land 
lying on the Rappahannock river known by the 
name of ‘* The MINE TRACT’’—so000 acres of 
that tract lately belonged to Ludwell Lee Esq, of 
Loudon, now the property of Richard H. Lee— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The land to be laid out in lots, will be sold in one 
body, if there be no bidders for the lots sepa- 
rately— The terms will be reasonable— AN IN- 
DISPUTABLE TITLE will be given, of which 
purchasers will be made satisfied at the day of 
sale, which will be the roth of April next. 
RICHARD HENRY LEE. 


Leesburg, Loudon County Feby 17, 1819. 


The above appears among the disp/ayed adver- 





tisements in the Virginia Herald of March 3, 1819. 
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THE SILENT WITNESS. 


By Epmunp Yates, 


Author of ** Broken to Harness,’’ “‘ Kissing the Rod,” etc., ete. 


BOOK II. CHAPTER III. HIDE AND SEEK. 

CapTaIN STUDLEy gazed in blank astonishment 
at the femme de chambre. She was a rosy: ,ced 
woman, with a pair of roguish black eyes, ¥jich 
twinkled merrily at the Englishman’s discomfiiure. 
At another time, the captain might not have been 
indisposed to take some more special notice of the 
pleasant countenance in such close proximity to 
his own ; but now his thoughts were full of the 
extraordinary news he had just heard, and he 
looked very rueful indeed. 

“‘ Did you see mademoiselle go out yourself ?”’ 
he asked, rubbing his chin, ‘‘ or were you told 
she had gone by somebody else ?”’ 

‘But certainly I saw her myself,’’ responded 
the femme de chambre. ‘‘ Mademoiselle came 
out from the bed-chamber as I was sweeping the 
saloon, and wished me good morning as she passed 
through.’’ 

“Did she have any luggage with her—a sac de 
nuit, or anything of that kind ?’’ asked the cap- 
tain. 

** Not the least in the world,’’ replied the wo- 
man; ‘‘ the baggage of mademoiselle is yet in the 
bed-chamber, where it was placed last night. 
Monsieur may see it for himself, if he wish it. It 
is closed, and, I believe, locked. Nothing seems 
to have been disturbed.’’ 

‘But she had a night’s rest, I suppose ?’’ said 
the captain. ‘‘She was thoroughly tired out by 
the voyage, and seemed anxious that I should leave 
her to herself.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ observed the woman; ‘‘the bed 
had been slept in, no doubt ; but mademoiselle 
had, I imagine, been occupying herself with writ- 
ing before she retired to rest: the bureau, where 
the inkstand was kept, has been opened, and there 
were several scraps of torn paper littered about it.’’ 

‘Scraps of torn paper!’’ cried the captain. 
‘No letter of any kind ?”’ 

**None,’’ said the woman. ‘‘ The scraps were 
still there ; monsieur could inspect them, if he 
chose.’” 


The captain did choose. He dismissed the wo- 





man with a nod and a word of thanks, went into 
the bed-room, seated himself at the bureau, and 
looked carefully through the little mass of frag- 
ments collected together in one corner. He ex- 
amined each individually, more than once; he 
found nothing to repay his curiosity. He took the 
blotting-book to the window, and held the leaves 
against the light ; odd lines of writing in French 
and English became visible—quaint expressions, 
which would have amused him at another time, 
but which had no bearing on his present purpose. 
He pushed them all on one side; and, returning 
to the saloon, lit a cigar and began moodily walk- 
ing up and down, pondering on what it were best 
for him to do. 

His daughter was acting on some preconceived 
plan, that was plainenough. The ideaof escaping 
from him had not suddenly come upon her since 
her arrival in Calais, but had been the result of 
forethought and deliberation. He himself had 
given her a small sum to make some few purchases 
which had not been made, and the money would, 
doubtless, be used in aiding her to elude him. 
What could be her object, in withdrawing herself 
from his society and protection at that juncture ? 
Was her absence part of a deep-laid scheme, of 
which her apparent acquiescence in his plans and 
obedience to his commands had been concomitant 
portions? Was it possible that her acceptance of 
the terms imposed upon her had been merely 
wrung from her by fear, and that she had taken 
the first opportunity of returning to England, with 
the determination to undo all that had been so 
carefully planned? Could it have been that she 
had merely yielded her assent with the view of re- 
covering her liberty, having secured which she 
would carry out her original intention of denounc- 
ing the perpetrators of the crime? The position 
which she occupied with regard to Heath had, in- 
deed, secured his safety ; but the captain grew hot 
all over, as he reflected upon the considerable jeop- 
ardy in which his own liberty, not to say his life, 
would be placed, if Anne were still bent upon re- 
venging Danby’s death, This was a matter upon 
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which he had better take council with himself at 
once, and come to a rapid decision, as, in case his 
latest suspicions were right, he must take the ear- 
liest opportunity of getting further away from the 
land of his birth, and domesticating himself in 
some region where extradition treaties were un- 
known. 

But a few moments’ thought threw a more rose- 
ate hue over the prospect. Such a line of conduct, 
the captain argued with himself, would be scarcely 
compatible with Anne’s previous training; and, 
with all that she had gone through, it was most 
probable that she had slept well, had risen early, 
and had strolled into the town to pass the time be- 
fore breakfast. She was an independent kind of 
girl, accustomed to shift for herself ; and, being 
in a new place and that kind of thing, what more 
likely than that she should desire to look about 
her? Still, as it was not desirable that she should 
get into conversation with any chance acquaint- 
ances, the captain thought that he would ramble out 
and try and find her; and, after a few courteous 
words of salutation to the old lady and gentleman 
who, in the half-office, half-parlor, were each en- 
- gaged with a huge ledger, he turned into the 
street and made his way towards the pier. 


The morning was bright, and the quay was 
crowded with its motley population, littered with 
high-piled egg-boxes and crates of garden produce, 
and resounding with those prolonged shrieks which 
Frenchmen alone are capable of giving or under- 


standing. The scene was not an unfamiliar one 
to the captain, and, as he picked his way along 
the pier, he gazed at it with a feeling of pleasant 
amusement. It was a happy characteristic of his 
nature to be able, temporarily at least, to throw 
off any care, and to enjoy to the utmost the plea- 
sure of the passing moments. 

‘Most amazingly agreeable set of people,’’ he 
muttered to himself, as he stood by, watching a 
group of blue-bloused men engaged in loading a 
bark, who, in their intervals of labor, exchanged 
practical jokes among themselves and verbal re- 
partees with some neighboring poissard. ‘* Much 
more amusing than our people of the same class, 
who are lumpish and heavy, and nothing like so 
intelligent and refined ; and the air too,”’ lifting 
up his head and inhaling it, ‘‘ bright and exhila- 
yating—like champagne, by Jove! When I think 
of the mist which used to hang over that confound- 
ed place on the river, I wonder I stood it so long, 





and I wouldn’t go back there now for anything 
that could be offered me. It will be deuced hard 
if this girl runs counter, just when I had made all 
my arrangements for a pleasant sojourn abroad, and 
thought I should have her to look after me, and 
all that kind of thing ; but I imagine it will come 
all right. It is pretty clear that she hasn’t got 
away yet; the mail-steamer this morning left be- 
fore she was up ; there is the ‘Seine’ lying along- 
side the port, just clean swabbed and made ready 
for her passengers ; and the direct London boat 
don’t go till midnight, so here, somewhere, she 
must be.’’ 

The captain was an old and a good hand at 
killing time; he had been accustomed to the oc- 
cupation from the period when he first entered the 
army, and had to get through the never-ending 
days in remote Irish quarters; he had practiced 
the art many atime and oft, when he was lying 
by patiently waiting for a coup to be landed, a 
horse to be watched, or a human being to be set- 
tled, mollified or ‘‘squared,’’ but it needed all 
the resources at his command to work through that 
morning at Calais. He confined his patrol to the 
pier for several reasons ; it w’s the most amusing 
place of observation for himself, it was the likeliest 
place of promenade for a stranger, and from it 
alone could Anne—had she been so disposed— 
have effected her retreat, for her father’s ideas re- 
garding her only pointed to her return to England, 
and never contemplated the possibility of her go- 
ing further into the country. So, to the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the harbor the captain con- 
fined himself, the extent o* his peregrinations 
being the end of the Rue des Thermes, where he 
entered into pleasant conversation with one of the 
keepers of the lighthouse, who was eating his mid- 
day meal of cabbage-soup in the lodge at its base. 
He loitered up and down the pier, watching the 
bonnes and their charges, the red-legged soldiers 
gazing at the ocean with that look of vacant won- 
der which seems natural to the youthful toulourou 
—the old gentlemen interchanging snuff-boxes and 
congratulations in the bright sunlight, and the 
sturdy Britons promenading forconstitutional pur- 
poses at a prodigious rate, and inhaling, with open 
mouth and nostrils, the air blown towards them 
from the land of freedom on the other side of the 
channel. When the mail-boat was getting her 
steam up, he took his station by the shifting gang- 
way leading to her deck, carefully inspecting every 
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one who descended into her, and remained there 
until he could convince himself that Anne was not 
of the number. The day was getting on, and 
Anne must have satisfied her curiosity and returned 
from her stroll; but when the captain arrived at 
the hotel, they told him that mademois-lle was 
not there, and that, indeed, nothing had been seen 
of her since the morning. 

When Anne Studley had first retired to rest on 
the previous night, she was so throughly exhausted 
by the events of the day and the long journey 
which she had performed, that she had scarcely 
strength to undress herself, and was in a sound 
sleep almost as soon as her head touched the pillow. 
This refreshing slumber, however, was not of very 
long duration ; in the middle of the night she 
woke with her limbs indeed yet aching with fatigue, 
but with all her faculties in full play, and her mind 
singularly bright and vivid. Heretofore, in the 
long, solitary hours which she had passed during 
her illness, her thoughts had been principally em- 
ployed with the past; involuntarily she had occu- 
pied herself with mental pictures of the horrible 
scene she had witnessed ; with the dread discovery 
she had made in regard to her father’s life and 
character ; with the uprooting and admonition of 
those hopes and schemes which she had dreamed 
over in her school-days. When the proposition 
regarding her marriage with Heath was once made 
to her, the necessity for an immediate decision 
occupied her mind, to the exclusion of every other 
thought. The mere fact of a compliance was in 
itself so horrible, that she had scarcely permitted 
herself to think over what it would bring about in 
the future. In the state of semi-stupor to which 
illness and nervous prostration had reduced her, 
she had been content to accept her father’s insis- 
tance of the urgency of his demands, and his pro- 
mise that a compliance should liberate them both 
from any future connection with the hated man, 
with whose fortunes their destiny seemed to have 
inextricably associated them. But now, as she lay 
in the neat white bed, with everything new and 
strange around her, gazing at the slowly-expiring 
logs, whose flickering flames were reflected in the 
glazed tiles of the fireplace, and listening to the 
carillons which, from time to time, rang out sadly, 
but sweetly, from the belfry of the town-hall, 
Anne’s clearness of perception and resolute habit 
of foresight came back to her in all their strength; 
and she set herself to the task of boldly facing the 














future, and seeing what it was best for her to do 
in it. 

What was it best for her to do? It was not, 
perhaps, until that moment that she clearly realized 
what she had done, that the importance of the 
step which during the last twenty-four hours she 
had taken was plainly revealed to her, that she ap- 
preciated the perilous position in which she had 
placed herself. The promise under which her 
father had wrung from her a reluctant consent, 
had been kept so far, it was true; Heath had occu- 
pied another compartment in the train to Dover, 
had not addressed them on board the boat, and 
had disappeared among the crowd on landing; 
and the captain had triumphantly referred to this 
as an evidence of the fulfilment of his pledge. 
But what guarantee was there that this man, her 
husband, might not return at any moment, when 
her father, even if he had the will—and his own 
confessions and her ob ervation had placed him in 
avery unfavorable light in Anne’s judgment— 
would have no rower to shield her fr»m him. 
His was the right, no matter how acquired, and 
all unscrupulous as he was, he would hesitate but 
little in exercising it. For his own safety he 
might think it necessary to have her with him, and 
such a demand once mde could not be resisted. 
Even at that moment he might be merely tempor- 
izing with her, might have absented himself to 
give color to his confederate’s story, but on their 
arrival at the first place whither they were bound, 
might appear, determined to claim his position, 
and defying any attempt at disobedience or even 
compromise. 

The thought was too horrible—it must not, it 
could not be! 

Better poverty, starvation, death itself than 
such degradation. Whatever was to be done must 
be done at oncc, and unknown to her father, who, 
while powerless to protect her in case of need, 
would doubtless insist upon having her always as 
a companion, looking upon her presence as a 
means by which his own safety would be assured. 
She sat up in bed, throwing back her long hair 
over her shoulders, endeavoring to clear her brain 
for thought, and trembling as there stood out 
plainly before her the magnitude of the danger, 
and the inadequacy of the means of combating or 
flying from it. She was there alone, without a 
friend, with such an acquaintance of the language 
indeed as is to be obtained at modern finishing- 
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schools, but wholly unskilled in the ways of the 
world, unaccustomed hitherto to take any practical 
part in the great battle of life upon which she 
was entering. Her resources, too, were very 
scanty, only three or four pounds, and when this 
modest sum was exhausted, she knew not where to 
look for more. There was no hoarding it either, 
it must be broken into at once. Flight, that was 
the first thing to be thought of—flight from that 
place, and from her father. Strange as it seemed 
to her, in analyzing the difference in the feelings 
which once possessed her, and which ruled her 
then, she confessed to herself that absence from 
her father would be a positive relief, that escape 
from him would mean a severance of those hateful 
ties which bound her to the recent past, and that, 
so long as she remained with him, her sense of 
degradation would still exist. 

Escape—but whither? It was absolutely neces- 
sary that sine should have taken her departure 
before her father was astir, but whither could she 
bend her steps? Not to England. She had no 
home there now, there were no persons willing to 
receive her and give her shelter, save, indeed, the 
old ladies at the Hampstead school; and though 
Anne knew their kind-heartedness would prompt 
them to do what they could, their means were 
limited and their timidity was great; their house 
would be immediately thought of as one where she 
might probably seek retreat, and, under the pres- 
sure which would be brought to bear upon them, 
they would yield her up at once. She must remain 
in France, in hiding somewhere, not in Calais, 
where search would be made for her directly, nor as 
yet in Paris, whither it would probably be conjec- 
tured she had at once proceeded ; she must find some 
quiet town en route, where she could remain for a 
few days and elaborate her plans for the future. 

Amidst these wild and whirling thoughts, which 
passed rapidly through Anne Studley’s brain, the 
idea of appealing to Grace Middleham, in the 
manner arranged upon between them, never once 
found a place. Of course her mind reverted fre- 
quently to Grace, but in a dreamy absent manner, 
as one who had played an important part in the 
earlier and happier portion of her life, but who, 
her whereabouts now heing unknown, was inacces- 
sible, and not to be counted on. ‘The scene of 
horror which Anne Studley had witnessed, and the 
illness supervening upon that scene, had given her 
a mental shock greater than those around her sus- 





pected, or than she knew herself; broad facts re- 
mained by her, but minor detail was forgotten or 
confused, and although she felt it odd that she had 
not her friend to turn to for sympathy, if not for 
aid, she did not recollect the compact between 
them, or the means of intercommunication which 
they had arranged. 

She dressed herself hurriedly, and opening the 
bureau, seated herself at it with the intention of 
writing a letter to her father, to be posted on the 
following day, setting forth her reasons for escape, 
and her determination that all attempts at discov- 
ery and pursuit should be fruitless. More than 
half of this letter was written, when she suddenly 
changed her mind and tore the paper into the 
scraps which were afterward: found. Then, with 
nothing but a small hand-bag, in which was her 
.cantily furnished purse, she passed into the salon, 
where she spoke to the femme de chambre, as the 
woman had said: down the broad staircase, which 
blue-bloused Jacques, with brushes strapped on his 
feet, was busily engaged in beeswaxing and polish- 
ing ; and so into the street. 

Early as yet, the closed houses presented a some- 
what wall-eyed appearance, though the late autum- 
nal sunshine is beginning to wake and struggle 
into existence, touching here and there the green 
shutters, the gilt and brazen images, ensigns of the 
various crafts, pendant over their shops; the square 
bit of carpet, which, preparatory to shaking, Jeanne, 
the bonne, has hung ftom the balcony, or the gaily- 
striped curtains which she has pushed through the 
widely-opened window, and which are fluttering 
in the sea breeze. More life now in the streets; a 
band of female scavengers, old women with cling- 
ing, skimpy garments, and handkerchiefs tightly 
bound around their heads, feebly wielding their 
brooms and volubly chattering over their work ; a 
tilt wagon, and a tumbrel drawn by white and roan 
Norman horses, with their blue sheepskin collars 
and red tassels, and their cheery driver yelling 
comic execrations at them from his position on the 
shafts; a few soldiers dotted here and there, with 
their red trousers standing out in contrast against 
the picturesque costume of the Artois peasant- 
women coming into the market, and audible above 
all the hubbub, the shrill whistling of the engine 
at the station and the dull roar of the complain- 
ing sea. 

When Anne reached the station she found a very 
different scene from what she had witnessed on her 
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arrival the night before; hurry and bustle there 
was none; the excited mail passengers had been 
whirled away in the early morning, and no more 
of them were expected until the afternoon; a train 
was going to start—a local train—having its final 
destinaiion at Amiens, and calling at all stations 
en route. Amiens was a quiet place, she supposed 
—one which the majority of travelers did not 
think of stopping at, and which would, therefore, 
be suitable for her purpose for a few days. Not 
without much trepidation did she venture to take 
her ticket, and then ensconced herself in a corner 
of the waiting-room, anxiously eyeing her intending 
fellow-passengers. They were, however, nearly all 
French, of the artisan or peasant class, but so ac- 
customed to the presence of English as to take no 
notice of her shrinking figure. 

At Amiens, Anne found a clean, cheery, and 
cheap room at the Hotel du Rhin, standing in the 
midst of a little garden near the station, which 
she thought must be beautiful in summer time, and 
which, even then, with its chrysanthemums and 
evergreens, was a relief from the interminable pop- 
lar-bordered chausées, and where she was looked 
after by the kind-hearted Alsatian landlady, who 
pitied and sympathized with her evident sorrows 
without prying into their cause. By the advice of 
this good woman, Anne went, soon after her arrival, 
tovisit the cathedral ; and, when onceshe had made 
acquaintance with the solemn stillness of the long- 
drawn aisles and the beauty of the richly-decorated 
portals, the best portion of her days was passed 
among them as, in a kind of dream, she saw the 
services going on before her; caught vivid glimpses 
of the interior of the chapel; saw gleams of rich 
color, and listened to the grand, sonorous tones 
of the organ swelling out suddenly, and dying 
away with melancholy cadence. Anne Studley 
had not been brought up as a Catholic—the good 
old ladies of Hampstead would have fainted at the 
idea of any of their pupils subscribing to any of the 
tenets of that faith—but she was in a sore strait 
just then, a great longing for the peace of God and 
for the Divine counsel was upon her; and before 
the great figure of the Saviour, the ‘‘ Beau Dieu 
d’Amiens,’’ before which so many thousand heads 
and knees have been bowed, she poured forth her 
supplications and her plaint. 

That night—Anne has always declared it was in 
answer to her prayer—there suddenly came back 
to her the recollection of her conversation with 





Grace, in which they had decided upon the adver- 
tisement in the Ztmes, and agreed upon the catch- 
word. Brightly and clearly it all stood out before 
her, and as she thought it over, the dawn of hope 
arose within her stricken and benumbed soul, and 
she felt that she was no longer friendless and for- 
saken. Now that she had the power of making 
the appeal to Grace, it seemed to her as though it 
were already responded to, so convinced was she 
of her friend’s loyalty and fidelity. She knew that 
she was justified in sounding thetocsin for aid, and 
had no doubt of the result. 

Next day the advertisement was prepared—she 
obtained the address of the Hotel de Lille, in 
Paris, from her hostess, who had served her ap- 
prenticeship to the craft there, and was still in 
correspondence with its owners—but then came 
the difficulty of forwarding it, and procuring its 
insertion in the great journal. With the excep- 
tion of the Misses Griggs, Anne knew of no one 
in London in whom she could confide, and the 
old ladies, though they were well and kindly dis- 
posed to her, would be frightened to act in any 
matter which was not absolutely plain and straight- 
forward, and would at once scent danger and im- 
propriety in so apparently suspicious a missive. 
At last Anne bethought her of a woman who in 
the early days of her residence had been a servant 
at Chapone House, but who had married well, and 
still retained the affection with which kindness 
shown to her during an illness had induced her 
to regard the two friends. To this woman Anne 
wrote, imploring her for the love of Heaven to do 
her bidding, without inquiry, and without delay, 
and then having despatched her letter and its en- 
closure, she determined on making her way to 
Paris, and there awaiting the result. Accordingly 
the next day she took farewell of her kind hostess 
of the Hotel du Rhin, and started once more on 
her journey. She had to wait some time at the 
station, for the tidal train from Paris en” route for 
Boulogne was stopping there, and the passengers 
were crowding the restaurant and promenading 
the platform. As Anne was gazing at them through 
the glazed doors of the waiting-room, a familiar 
form attracted her eye, and she suddenly and 
swiftly drew back and remained hidden behind the 
little throng until the train had started. Captain 
Studley, for it was he who had caused her fright, 
had no notion of his proximity to his daughter. 
He was smoking a cigarette at the door of the 
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carriage devoted to ladies, and apparently making 
himself very agreeable to one of its inmates ; and 
when Anne was sufficiently tranquil to reason with 
herself, she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
there was no chance of meeting her father in the 
city to which she was being rapidly conveyed. 
Late that night, she arrived at the Rue du Nord; 
the bustle, the lights, the shouting of the porters, 
the confusion among the passengers, the hurried 
inquiries in a foreign language were sufficiently 
embarrassing ; but, at last, she obtained a fiacre, 
and, with her bag containing the few purchases 
she had made while at Amiens, was driven to the 
Hotel de Lille. But even at that well-conducted 
establishment chaos seemed to reign. Anne in- 
quired for a letter addressed to herself, but was 
informed that none had arrived. In great tribu- 
lation she was turning away, when the landlady 
told her they had an English lady in the house 
who was very ill; and while she was speaking a 
femme de chambre came rushing down stairs, and 
to all Anne’s hurried questions she could get from 
the girl no answer but the words, ‘‘ Elle se meurt ! 
elle est 4 l’agonie !’’ 
BOOK II. CHAPTER IV. AT THE HOTEL DE LILLE. 
Tue position of Grace Middleham when, arriv- 
ing at the Hotel de Lille, after her long journey 
from Bonn, she found that the poor, bright, simple 
country girl whom she had brought with her from 
England was not merely as she had at first imag. 
ined, suffering from the change of food and climate, 
but was seriously and dangerously ill, was a very 
trying one. Although completely prostrated by 
the fatigue of travel, she had to have her wits about 
her in a more than ordinary degree ; for, though the 
people of the house were very kind, they had the 
usual continental prejudices against sickness, and 
when the physician had pronounced poor Lucy’s to 
be a case of fever, though loud in their asseverations 
of compassion, they contented themselves with 
bringing what was required to the door of the room, 
where Grace and a Sister of Charity, acting as garde 
malade, were nursing the sick girl. A strange po- 
sition for the young heiress to find herself in, but 
one which brought out much of her innate good- 
ness and sweet temper. She was away from her 
self-imposed duties only for one hour during the 
course of the day, when she would take a sharp 
walk in the Tuileries Gardens ; her bright, healthy 
complexion, undimmed as yet by the effect of 





sleepless nights and anxious days, rendering her a 
cynosure to the bonnes, the soldiers, and the fee- 
ble old gentlemen sunning themselves on the 
promenade. Then she would return to the sick 
room, bringing with her some few flowers or some 
grapes for the poor patient, who lay there in a 
semi-comatose state, scarcely heeding what was 
done for her, and only able to express her thanks 
by feebly touching her mistress’s hand. 

Ah, the long days and nights which Grace 
passed in that oblong room on the second floor, 
with the furniture of which she grew so painfully 
familiar that every detail of it will remain forever 
impressed upon her memory! The bed in the al- 
cove, on which the poor sufferers lay, helplessly 
tossing from side to side; the stuffy red velvet 
sofa, on which the nurses passed the night; the 
washing-closet, with its little white basin and jug 
on a shelf, and its gleaming brass ewer underneath ; 
the two looking-glasses, one reflecting you as of 
a green, the other as of a bright saffron complex- 
ion; the red velvet mantelpiece bearing the black 
marble clock; the bureau, surmounted by the imi- 
tation alabaster vase of faded flowers; and the 
omnipresent and eternal smell of combined stuffi- 
ness and cabbage soup—these were Grace’s first 
impressions of that Paris, to visit which had been 
the dream of her young life. The window opened 
upon the court-yard, and when the dull rumble 
under the porte cochere announced the coming of 
a vehicle, Grace would pull aside the muslin blind, 
and watch with an interest which a few days 
before she would not have thought herself capable 
of possessing, the arrival or departure of travelers ; 
the waiters crossing the court-yard at a trot, with 
huge trays of plates and glasses neatly balanced 
on the upraised palms of their left hands; the 
merry faced concierge calling general attention to 
all new comers by clanging a large bell ; the post- 
man with his suspended black box full of corres- 
pondence ; the blanchisseuse publicly bearing aloft 
garments which are not usually exposed to view. 
All these became familiar objects to Grace Mid- 
dleham, and when she turned away from the win- 
dow she would find the poor invalid still tossing 
restlessly on her couch, and her companion, the 
Sister of Charity, if not engaged in her ministra- 
tions, with her eyes rigidly fixed upon her prayer- 
book. 

The doctor who had at first been summoned 
to attend poor Lucy Dormer, at the recommen- 
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dation of the people at the hotel, was a French- 
man of grave, if not melancholy aspect, and 


stern politeness. He was not given, as he frankly 
remarked, to the modern systems of cure, which 
he regarded as new-fangled and dangerous ; but 
had great faith in the use of the lancet, and the 
medicaments finding most favor in his eyes were 
the tisane and the cataplasm, the virtuesof which 
combined ought to be sufficient to cure the most 
obstinate malady. It was the peculiar English de- 
fect of Lucy Dormer’s constitution which, accord- 
ing to Monsieur le docteur Gouvry’s opinion, pre- 
vented her from thriving under his treatment. 
Certain it is that poor Lucy not merely did not 
thrive, but became so evidently worse that Dr. 
Gouvry’s services were dispensed with, and an 
English physician was calledin. At first it seemed 
as though the change was about to have the desired 
effect. There was something in Dr. Meredith’s 
bright eyes and pleasant smile, and in the cheery 
tone of his voice, which bid the despairing hope; 
and if Lucy Dormer did not rally as quickly as her 
mistress had anticipated, it seemed at all events as 
though the progress of the disease were stayed. 
The illusion, however, was soon dispelled; the 
vital fire had been allowed to sink too low, and all 
Dr. Meredith’s efforts to restore it were in vain. 
On the third day of his attendance he told Grace 
that she must prepare for the worst, and his antici- 
pations seemed likely to be rapidly realized. 
Grace, under the influence of her grief, had made 
the doctor’s opinion known to the Sister of Charity, 
who, in her turn, had mentioned it to the femme 
de chambre ; and the latter, with the usual igno- 
rant impetuosity of her class, at once assumed that 
the worst had arrived, and that poor Lucy Dormer 
lay at the point of death. 

It was Sister Marie’s hour for absenting herself 
from the sick room and taking a little rest—an 
interval which she generally employed in prayer 
at the neighboring church—and Grace was left 
alone on guard, sorely troubled at what she knew 
must be the inevitable fate.of the poor girl whom 
she had brought away with her from her happy 
English home. Her nervous system had been con- 
siderably overtaxed, and she started as a sharp rap 
came at the door ; started more, and gave a slight 
scream, as, looking up, she saw Anne Studley ad- 
vancing towards her. ‘‘ Thank God! Oh, thank 
God !’’ was all that Annie Studley could at first 
find to say ; by nature she was essentially unde- 





monstrative, but here she was, with her arms 
tightly clasped around her friend, whom she was 
straining to her breast. 

‘*Do not think me mad, Grace,’’ she said, 
half hysterically ; ‘‘though joy at seeing you 
again, coupled with all I have gone through 
lately, is enough to turn my brain.’’ 

‘You have only just arrived, dear?’’ asked 
Grace. 

‘* This instant,’’ replied Anne. ‘‘I came here 
in the hope of finding a letter from you, and when 
I was told there was none for me I was going away 
in despair, when the servant coming down stairs 
called out that some one was dying. I inquired 
who it was; and hearing that it was an English 
lady, was prepared to offer my services, when the 
landlady mentioned your name. I turned faint, 
sick, and thought I should have fallen to the 
ground. Then, summoning all my strength, I 
made my way up stairs, in the full expectation of 
finding you seriously ill. And now,”’ she said, 
smiling through her tears, ‘‘ now that 1 see the 
mistake that has been made, the reaction is almost 
too much for me.” 

‘Your anxiety on my behalf misled you, dear 
Anne,’’ whispered Grace. ‘‘I have not been ill; 
but poor Lucy Dormer, who went with me from 
England to Bonn as half-maid, half-companion, 
lies there in a condition which I fear is almost 
hopeless.” 

She pointed to the alcove as she spoke, and 
Anne, advancing noiselessly, pulled back the cur- 
tain, and gazed with a softened and compassioned 
expression at the occupant of the bed. 

‘*My own recent experience of illness,’’ said 
she, shaking her head gravely, “tells me that 
there is but little hope to be expected for that poor 
girl. Heaven help her! it seems hard for her to 
pass away in a strange land, far from all her kin 
and belongings! It isa case for deep sympathy ; 
and yet so rejoiced am I at finding you safe and 
well, that I can think of nothing else.’’ 

‘¢ But what of yourself ?’’ said Grace, tenderly ; 
‘¢ you used, with reason, to be proud of your strength 
and health, but in thiscomparatively short time you 
are wholly changed, and seem to me to be reduced 
to the shadow of your former self. You spoke of 
recent illness, too dear ; are you sure you were in a 
condition to undertake this journey ?”’ 

‘*You know, Grace, that I was never very much 
given to exaggeration, and you may judge there- 
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fore of the necessity I felt for seeing you, once 
more, when I tell you that, if I had been dying, I 
would have insisted on being carried to the ap- 
pointed place of meeting between us.’’ 

‘*Your need for sympathy and aid must have 
been urgent indeed, my darling,’’ said Grace, 
who seemed unconsciously to have resumed her 
old position of petted favorite, and who was re- 
clining on Anne’s breast, with her arms round 
her friend’s neck ; ‘‘I knew it must be so when I 
read the advertisement. I told the good old man 
who has married my aunt, to whom I was forced 
to give some explanation of my hurried departure 
from his house, that, knowing you as I did, I was 
perfectly certain that unless you were in extremity 
you would not have appealed to me. You were 
far too proud and self-reliant, I said, and that 
therefore, when you thought it necessary to sound 
the tocsin, nothing earthly would prevent me from 
obeying its summons.”’ 

‘¢ And you answered it in person,’ 


said Anne, 


passing her hand softly over Grace’s shining hair, 
‘instead of by letter, which was all I dared to 
=” 

‘‘Dared to ask!’’ repeated Grace, raising her 


head in astonishment. ‘‘ You talk about daring 
to ask anything of me, when all that I have in the 
world, my life if I could give it, is yours, darling.’’ 
She spoke with all the warmth and romantic 
affection of their school days. But a few weeks 
had passed since then, and yet the words and the 
tone in which they were uttered sounded strangely 
in Anne’s ears. She had gone through a lifetime 
of experience in those few weeks, during which 
the glamor of existence had faded away, and 
she seemed to feel it difficult to realize that any one 
could still believe in it. 

‘“‘T know the warmth of your love for me, 
dear,’’ said Anne, looking at her with a deep 
glance of unutterable affection; ‘‘it did not need 
this great proof, your journey here, to convince 
me of it. I shall have to make further trial of it 
very soon, to impose very heavily on your loyalty, 
your fidelity, your patience.”’ 

‘*When they are exerted in your cause, my 
darling, you will find all three capable of great 
endurance,’’ said Grace, with a faint smile. 
‘* Make the trial when you please, but rest and 
refresh yourself now; you look pale and _ hor- 
ribly fatigued, and the air of this sick chamber is 
anything but reviving to those unaccustomed to 





it. Oh, have no fear about me! Sister Marie 
and I have shared the nursing between us, and 
will continue to share it until the end, which, I 
think, is very close at hand. Tell them to give 
you a bedroom on this floor, and lie down for two 
or three hours, by which time I shall have a brief 
respite from my watch, and you can tell me all 
that has happened to you since we parted.”’ 

All that had happened since they parted! The 
phrase rang in Anne Studley’s ears as she paced 
to and fro in the bedroom to which she had re- 
tired, not, as Grace had begged her, to rest— 
there was no chance of that—but to deliberate 
upon the course to be pursued. In a moment of 
supreme despair she had called to her friend to 
come to her aid, and, now that the appeal had 
been heard, she knew not what to do. There was 
something in Grace’s childlike affection for her 
which was startling to Anne; it seemed like a 
new revelation. To no one on earth, even the 
strongest minded and most worldly, would it be 
possible to hint at the reasons which had induced 
her to fly from her home and appeal to her friend 
for protection ; and how much less possible was it 
for her to make herself intelligible to a gentle, 
graceful creature, void of all guile? And yet it 
was absolutely necessary that immediate action 
should be taken. Grace would have her own story 
to tell, the history of her life in Germany, with 
its innocent and petty details, and then would 
naturally expect to hear her friend’s story, above 
all to be informed of her reason for making the 
appeal. 

What was she to do? The fact that Grace, a 
delicately-reared girl, unaccustomed to the world, 
instead of answering her by letter, which in itself 
would have been a complete fulfillment of the 
compact between them, at that inclement season 
of the year had started off on a long journey— 
bringing her personal succor and support—proved 
to Anne how entirely sincere was her friend’s 
love for hei, how strong was her loyalty, how 
thoroughly she was to be trusted. Under that 
affectionate and childlike demeanor there lay, as 
Anne well knew, a vein of clear common sense 
which had never been worked, but which would 
come out brightly, and stand comparison with 
the product of many more pretentious intellect. 
Under any circumstances less dreadful, Anne felt 
that she could have taken such a friend wholly 
and unreservedly into her confidence; but this 
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was, of course, impossible. After a few minutes’ 
reflection, however, she convinced herself that 
Grace’s fidelity and love would stand a test almost 
equally high. She would ask Grace to accept, 
without further questioning, her assertion that 
her appeal for aid was necessary ; she would im- 
plore her friend to allow her to remain silent as 
regards all that had happened since they parted, 
and to begin, thenceforward, a new life under a 
new name, all connection with her former exist- 
ence being dissolved. She could do that, she 
felt, without the risk of bringing either danger or 
disgrace upon her friend; with Grace’s assistance 
she could do something to earn her own liveli- 
hood; and though at first the thought crossed her 
that, contaminated as she was by her associations, 
she had no right to bring the taint of vice across 
that pure and spotless life, yet, upon reflection, 
she felt that her father, though a gambler and a 
villain, had not been, in a primary degree, con- 
cerned or taken an active share in either of the 
two desperate crimes of which she had become 
cognizant, and that, therefore, the fact of her 
being his daughter need not prevent her from 
asking Grace to extend to her the sorely-needed 
help and protection. 

What was her future life to be? That was an- 
other subject which required immediate considera- 
tion. She had no resources of her own, and situ- 
ated as she was, with the absolute necessity of 
concealing her identity, and of passing the re- 
mainder of her life under a false name, it would 
be only by Grace’s aid and countenance that she 
would get the chance of making her livelihood. 
She knew it would be Grace’s intense desire that 
they should not again be parted, that she should 
remain attached to her friend in some capacity. 
But what position could she fill? Anne had suffi- 
cient knowledge of the world to perceive that on 
Grace’s return to the guardianship of Madame 
Sturm, under which the young heiress must neces- 
sarily remain until she came of age, her own posi- 
tion must be definitely settled—she could not be a 
kind of dependant personage in the German pro- 
fessor’s household, nor would Madame Sturm and 
her husband be likely to receive her without mak- 
ing inquiry as to her antecedents, or as to the rea- 
sons which induced Grace to look upon her with 
so much favor. 

Then an idea dawned upon Anne Studley, to be 
rejected at first, but to recur again and again, the 





possibility of carrying it out appearing greater 
each time. From what she had heard from the 
femme de chambre, who declared that she was 
merely repeating the doctor’s opinion, and from 
what she herself had seen, she had no doubt that 
the shadows of death were already closing around 
poor Lucy Dormer, and that the days of her ser- 
vice with Grace were ended. Why should she 
not take upon herself the position thus vacated ? 
The duties which would be required of her by her 
friend would not merely be light, but would be 
such as to bring her always in the closest proximity 
to Grace. In the relative positions of mistress 
and maid, their being constantly together would 
create no astonishment, would give rise to no in- 
quiries ; her antecedents would pass unquestioned, 
and she would not merely be able to pass her future 
in immediate tranquility, but in security ; for surely 
the safest place in the world, both from her father 
and her husband, would be in a house, among the 
tenants of which were the sister and niece of one 
of their victims. 

The more Anne thought of this project the 
more feasible it seemed. To be with Grace, to 
feel secure from the pursuit of the villain to whom 
she had been so strangely united, to be shielded 
from any chance of recognition by her father, 
who, without meaning her ill, might be led by 
anxiety for his own safety to insist upon her re- 
maining with him, Anne would have undertaken 
any menial work. But the position of poor Lucy 
Dormer, as Grace had explained, was that of com- 
panion as well as servant, and Anne was too well 
acquainted with the delicacy of her friend’s nature, 
not to know how considerate would be her treat- 
ment. Her own identity she felt would be com- 
pletely lost in the time during which it would be 
necessary for them to stay in the quiet German 
town; she would be completely forgotten by the 
two men who alone had an interest in her exist- 
ence; and, as for the future, it would be sufficient 
to determine what should be done when the time 
for decision arrived. A tap at the door, imme- 
diately following which Grace entered. In her 
friend’s sorrowful, tear-stained face, Anne at once 
saw what had happened. 

‘Yes, dear; the poor girl has gone,’’ said 
Grace, replying to the question conveyed in 
Anne’s uplifted eyebrows. ‘‘She died almost 
immediately after you left the room, quite peace- 
fully, and with such a sweet smile upon her face 
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as I had not seen since the beginning of her 
illness. She had just enough strength left to raise 
my hand to her lips, and thus to bid me a silent 
farewell.’’ 

*« Poor girl,’’ said Anne; ‘‘her’s seems a sad 
fate, dying so young and ina foreign country, and 
there is no chance even of her relations being able 
to pay her the last tributes, as, of course, accord- 
ing to the law in France, she must be buried be- 
fore any of them could reach her.’’ 

‘*She had no relations,’’ said Grace; ‘she 
was an orphan, without belongings of any kind, 
and I had hoped to stand in the place of the sister 
with whom she had lived since her childhood, and 
at whose death she came to me.”’ 

*¢ The blackest cloud has its silver lining,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘ Had I not been overwhelmed by trouble, 
I should not have been here at this instant, and 
you would have been left alone; while now, at 
least, I am able to be a companion and a comfort 
to you.” 

‘You take up your old position of strong- 
minded girl, Anne,’’ said Grace, with a smile, 


‘* forgetting that it is you who have uttered the 
cry for help, and I, the all-powerful, have come 


to your assistance. These troubles that you speak 
of, darling ; Iam dying to hear all about them. 
You are so patient and long-suffering, that they 
must have been serious indeed to affect you as 
they have done.”’ 

‘*My darling,’’ said Anne, solemnly, taking 
one of Grace’s hands in her own, and putting her 
other arm round Grace’s neck, ‘‘I have been 
thinking how I could possibly tell you the occur- 
rences of my life since we parted, and I have 
come to the determination to ask you to trust me 
wholly, unquestioned and silent. Do not think, 
dear, that any danger accruing to myself alone 
would prevent my sharing my confidence with 
you, whom I regard as my second self; it is only 
the knowledge that my breaking silence would 
imperil those with whom I am unfortunately con- 
nected, which seals my lips.”’ 

‘‘ Danger to those connected with you?’’ mur- 
mured Grace. 

‘*Most closely connected,’’ repeated Anne. 
‘Grace, my appeal to you, made first in the 
columns of the newspaper, and repeated now, is 
to implore you to save me from my father !”’ 

‘* Your father ?’’ answered Grace, drawing back. 

‘Do not draw away from me, Grace. You 





imagine I have lost my senses, but I am, unfortu- 
nately, sane inthis matter. I told you, when we 
used occasionally to speak of him in our school 
days, that though he was my father, I had seen 
but little of him, that his ways and manner of life 
were comparatively strange to me. I know them 
now, Grace ; to my horror and shame—I know 
them now !”’ 

‘*My poor darling,’’ said Grace, pressing her 
lips upon her friend’s forehead; ‘* you need not 
think any more of it ; henceforward you will be 
safe with me.”’ 

‘*That is what I want, Grace,’’ said Anne, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘to be safe from him, to give up my 
identity, to be utterly lost to the world, to be 
imagined to be dead, that is what I want, Grace, 
that is what you must manage for me.”’ 

‘¢Whatever you wish shall be done, dear, of 
course,’’ said Grace, soothingly. 

‘*There is only one way in which it can be 
managed,”’ said Anne, in calmer tones, and with 
something like a return to her old business way ; 
‘*only one method, the adoption of which Provi- 
dence seems to favor. The death of this poor 
girl gives me the opportunity; let me fill her 
vacant place, let me return with you to your 
aunt’s house in Germany as your maid. You can 
prepare her for my reception in a letter, telling 
her of poor Lucy Dormer’s death, and of your 
having found a person in Paris—a widow, I think 
you had better say—to supply her place.’’ 

‘‘But, Anne darling, how can I ever think of 
you in such a position ?”’ 

“It is the only way, Grace, depend upon it. 
I have thought it over carefully, and see no other. 
Listen, dear. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should be hidden away. Were my retreat dis- 
covered, my security, perhaps my life, would be 
endangered. I may seem to you to speak wild 
and whirling words; but in reality I am talking 
the sober language of common sense, unadorned 
and unexaggerated. In taking this dead girl’s 
place I extinguish my own identity, and all trace 
of Anne Studley is lost forever.’’ 

Grace was silent for a moment. Then said, 
‘¢ You will not imagine my hesitation arose from 
any lack of will to serve you, darling ; simply I 
have a horror of having to speak to you in the 
presence of others in any other way than if you 
were my sister; but I can think of no other expe- 
dient, and so we will carry out what you propose. 
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During the time we remain in Germany we shall 
always be together in my rooms; and at the end 
of the twelvemonth, when I come of age, perhaps 
the necessity for your disguise will have passed 
away, and we can travel together in security and 
comfort.’” Then Grace embraced her friend 
warmly once more, and went away to give direc- 
tions for poor Lucy Dormer’s funeral, and to 
write a letter to Madame Sturm, in which she ex- 
plained that not merely had hervisit to Paris been 
fruitless, as she had not been able to find the 
friend whom she came to seek, but that poor Lucy 
had died, and that she had supplied her place 
with a young Englishwoman, a widow, of whom 
she had received the highest recommendations. 
That night, when Grace, upon whom the long 
endured fatigue of nursing was beginning to tell, 
lay in a heavy slumber, Anne seated herself at-the 
bureau and wrote to her father the following letter : 


‘*] write these few lines in lieu of any spoken 
farewell, which circumstances rendered impossible. 
It is the last time you will ever hear of or from 
me; the burden of life is too heavy for me to bear 
any longer, alone and friendless as Iam. I do 
not doubt your desire to serve me as far as possi- 
ble; but I know you to be in the power of a merci- 
less wretch, and wholly incapable of defending 
either me or yourself. I have, therefore, resolved 
upon releasing myself from life, andsend you these 
as my last words of adieu. Accept them as such, 
and make no further inquiry about me ; it will be 
useless, as I have taken measures for finding a 
place among the nameless dead. ~ A. S.” 


This letter was sealed, and directed to the hotel 
in London at which she had been in the habit of 
seeing her father, and where the captain’s letters 
were invariably addressed. 












HE had been reckless, even to dissoluteness, this 
William Emery, and at the age of twenty-five he 
had already drank deeply, and was poor and friend- 
less. His naturally brilliant mind had become a 
haunt for gloomy philosophy, and life itself had 
lost about all its attractions for him. As the past 
had been wasted, so did the future appear barren 
and blank. 

He was walking in a lonely country road one 
November night. He had come out from the city 
on the express train, which went rolling on over 
its iron path, as he turned his back upon the 
little station, and he felt the surrounding solitude 
keenly as the rumbling noise grew faint in the dis- 
tance and died away. The night was still and 
frosty, the air was very clear, and the stars glis- 
tened in the black sky. Under his feet the crisp 
leaves rustled at every step, for the trees from 
which they had fallen were not far away. Curled 
and twisted into fantastic shapes, as though they 
might have writhed in the tortures of dying, they 
had dropped from the boughs, and the autumn 
wind had caught them in the mid-air and whirled 
them restlessly about till the hush of night left 
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them lying motionless. 
VoL. V.~44 









The youth stopped once and pressed his hands 
upon his temples, while his mind ran rapidly back 
over the past few years. 

‘* Yes,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ I have not been selfishly 
wise. I have suffered much; I suffer much now. 
I wish I had stayed out here among the fields. 
No, after all, I would rather suffer pain in the light 
than enjoy comfort in the darkness.”’ 

He moved on again, and in a few minutes 
turned aside, opened a gate leading into a lane, 
which he entered, and walked away toward a dim 
light apparently shining from a window in the 
distance. On either side of the lane were rows of 
trees, now bare, and when he looked up at the sky 
he saw their desolate branches with outlines pain- 
fully described among the stars—the la:ter so 
bright and so far away, the former so near and so 
dark, and cold, and still. It was an unusually 
quiet night, and the brown and shriveled leaves 
seemed to rattle and break under his feet still more 
harshly than in the road. 

A walk of two hundred yards in the lane brought 
him to the door of a spacious country house ; and 
while he waited for a response to his tremulous 
knock he once more glanced up at the stars, then 
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away into the black night which seemed to have 
massed its forces in a thick grove of trees but a 
little way off. 

A light step was heard within—a rattle of the 
key in the lock—then the door opened and a wo- 
manly figure stood at the threshold, with a dim 
light in the background. 

‘*Is it you, Emma?’’ he asked. 

“* Yes,”’ she replied, ina low tone. ‘*Come in.’’ 

He stepped into the hall and closed the door. 

‘*You know why I have come to-night,’’ he 
said, almost coldly. 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered, uneasily ; ‘‘ step in here.”’ 

She led the way into the little parlor from whose 
open door the light was shining. She was young 
and beautiful, but her face very pale. 

A table stood by the wall, between the two front 
windows, and on it a lamp was burning. She 
touched it with a white hand, and it responded by 
sending out a brighter light over the room He 
seated himself on a sofa, and she sat down on a 
chair not far from him. There was an awkward 
silence. 

‘«Where—where are they?”’ 
asked. 

‘In the sitting-room—up stairs,”’ 
briefly. 

There was ancther pause, and the quiet was 
more painful than the stillness of the outer night. 

‘¢ They—are well, I suppose ?”’ 

“© Yes; yes.”’ 

Another uncomfortable pause—then he spoke in 
a voice that quivered slightly at first but grew 
steadier as he proceeded. 

“«Em.,”” he said, impressively, ‘*‘ my heart has 
been heating anxiously while I have walked up 
from the gate. The night looks so black to me, 
and in the very air I feel a chill that almost kills 
my hope. But I must knowthe truth. You have 
had a week to decide whether you will marry a 
drunkard or not—I may as well use plain words— 
and the time his come. I know how your father 
and mother feel on the subject, and I know that 
it is with an eye to your welfare that they oppose 
me. Have you talked it over with them ?”’ 

*¢ Ves.” 

‘* And what ’’— his voice quivered again—“ is 
the conclusion ?”’ 

Paler than before, she sat with eyes downcast, 
while her white fingers worked nervously among 
the folds of her dress. She was silent for a few 
seconds, then Inoked up. 


he presently 


she replied, 





‘‘Why, Will,”’ she said, evidently struggling 
hard to speak calmly, ‘‘ you know—how much | 
have regarded you—but—you know why it is that 
it would be better, both for you and me, that we 
should not get married.”’ 

‘* Ah,”’ he said, half to himself, ‘* it is as my 
heart told me this gloomy night. Yes, I am—no, 
have been—a drunkard—a confirmed drunkard.’’ 

She was silent, and again looked down at the 
carpet. 

‘*Have you,’’ he asked, ‘‘ after looking at all 
phases of the question, irrevocably concluded that 
it is best, even though you love me, not to marry 
me ?”” 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied, with desperate firmness, 
still gazing down at the carpet, ‘‘ I have.’’ 

He sat looking at her a moment, then said, 
thoughtfully : 

**T don’t know but that you’re right.”’ 

She did not reply, but sat motionless, very pale. 
There was a minute of silence, painfully meted 
out by the monotonous ticking of the old-fashioned 
clock. 

‘*T suppose—’’ 

But he did not finish the sentence, and there 
was another pause. 

Finally he arose with a nervous start, and took 
two determined steps toward the door, but ‘ in- 
firm of purpose,’’ he stopped near her chair, as 
though he could not help it, and said: 

‘*Em., I don’t know. I might not be able to 
quit drinking. I would make an effort—but sup- 
pose I should fail? You are brave and you are 
right, but it nearly kills me to take this final leave 
of you. Ihad hoped for something so different 
from the life 1 see before me now. Em.’’—and 
there was just a touch of pleading in his low voice 
—‘*Em., if you alter your decision, I do believe 
you will save me. If you do not, I am indeed 
lost. Without you I have nothing to wish to live 
for, and I drift away into the darkness forever.”’ 

He took her hand in his as he said this, and 
stooped over till his lips were near her cheek. 

‘¢ Change your mind, Em.,’’ he said, in a low, 
passionate tone. ‘‘ You willsave me—I do believe 
you will !”” 

She withdrew her hand, to place both arms 
around his neck, to draw his pleading face closer 
to hers, and to kiss him. 

‘Yes, I will—or try to,’’ she said, ‘‘ even 
though it may bring me a life of misery! I would 
not do so if you were rich, but I won’t forsake you. 
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I know you are poor, for I have noticed your 
worn clothes to-night, and even before you asked 
it, determined to—to—’’ 

She burst out crying, and he kneeled down by 
her side, drew her face closer to him, and kissed 
her pale cheeks. 

‘You will try to save me, then? You will risk 
the danger that your husband will be a confirmed 
drunkard ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes—all—everything.”’ 

‘«‘T believe you will never repent it, darling. I 
dare not promise it, but I believe you never 
will.’ * * * _ 2 * * 

Exactly one year from that night the moon was 
shining in the clear sky, and over the fields and 
housetops it was ‘‘almost as light as day,’’ but 
there was a no less cheerful light in the neat little 
home of Will Emery and his wife. They had 
been married six months. He had done very well, 
had been tolerably ‘‘ steady,’’ and had not once 
neglected his daily duties. Still he had drank, 
more or less. He coudd not \et it alone altogether, 
it seemed. Yet Em. was constantly the same 
cheerful and affectionate little woman. Never had 
she uttered one word of complaint or given him 
one unkind look. She had resolved to save him, 
and had taken the right course. Why, once—but 
itwas only once—he came home almost intoxi- 
cated. He had met a friend or two, and couldn’t 
help it. But her welcome and kiss were as earnest 
that evening as ever before or afterward. Then, 
next morning, he scolded himself because she 
would not, and told her frankly that he ‘‘ ought to 
be killed’’—that was his expression—for doing as 
he had done, when she was so patient and good; 
and when he set out for his place of business, feel- 
ing quite bad, she kissed him just as usual, and 
replied to his words of self-reproach, that she knew 
he couldn’t help it. She did not even admonish 
him to ¢ry to help it in the future. 

Ah, that set William Emery to thinking, calmly 
and dispassionately. 

“Never a word,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘and I’m 
a fiend if I ever wrong her again.”’ 

After that he drank very little indeed, and his 
appetite for liquor began to decline. His im- 
proved condition did not escape the notice of his 
employers, who advanced him to a more respon- 


sible and remunerative position. So some quiet 


months passed and brought around that moonlit 
November evening. 


It was nearly ten o’clock. He had been read- 





ing a newspaper, while she sat near him, sewing. 
The lamp shed a happy glow over everything in 
the room, certainly not excepting her rosy face. 
He laid his paper on the table and got up. 

‘Well, Em.,’’ he said, marvelously, as he 
stepped behind her chair, took one of her ears 
between his thumb and finger, and gave it a 
playful twinge, ‘‘ I’ve just thought of it.’’ 

‘* Of what ?’’ she asked, innocently, looking up 
into his face. 

‘¢ Why I have not taken so much as one drink 
this whole day, and, in fact, never once thought 
of it. It is the first such day for years. I’ve been 
temperate of late, certainly, though not totally 
abstinent. But now, after gradually ‘ tapering 
off,’ I’ve reached the point. I care no more for 
liquor; it has lost its grasp upon me. I can 
and shall do without it altogether as long as I 
live! Isn’t that doing well for a confirmed 
drunkard ?’’ 

She only answered him with a kiss. 

‘¢ Do you know the reason I have done so well, 
Em. ?” 

She looked a little puzzled for an answer. 

‘**T’ll tell you,’’ he said. ‘‘ You took it into 
your darling heart to reform me when I was almost 
a hopeless profligate, and you went the right way 
about it. You made home pleasanter, far plea- 
santer, to me than the drinking-saloon, and as 
naturally as water finds its level will any man 
spend his leisure hours where there is the most 
enjoyment. ‘That’s the secret of it, Em., and if 
all wives understood the matter as you do, and 
were half as cheerful and patient, fewermen would 
be driven from their homes to seek forgetfulness 
and repose in intoxication. Now, you are not 
sorry that you changed your mind that dark night 
just one year ago?”’ 

‘* No,”’ and her eyes were glistening ; ‘‘ I amas 
glad as you.”’ 

Note WELL!—Though not a ‘“‘story’’ reader, 
we like the above. It is excellent, and we cannot 
but hope that it may inspire other Emmas, or 
Sallies, or Bessies, who may have drinking hus- 
bands, to follow Emma Emery’s plan, and with 
equally good result. But we do not think she 
acted wisely in the first place in undertaking Wil- 
liam’s case without at least exacting a solemn 
promise of total abstinence ; we have no confidence 
in the ‘‘ tapering off’’ plan of reformation. It may 
work in one case out of a million, but ‘* Touch 
not! Taste not! Handle not!’’ is the only sure 


way in reference to any and every sort of alcoholic 
beverage. —THE EpiTor. 
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By ALVIN OAKSMITH. 


How to commence, that is the trouble. I 
see nothing remarkable in Saint Denis jauntily 
tripping off his half mile with his head under his 
arm, after suffering decapitation ; what puzzles me 
is how he got over his first rod. But the fact is, 
after the appearance of the article, ‘‘ The Average 
Dream,’’ I have been importuned by a number of 
kind, but, perhaps, injudicious, friends to let out 
my dream—my particular dream—one among 
many remarkable ones that I have had. Not that 
any good has ever come of it, but that it was 
strange, and that the circumstances surrounding it 
were interesting. ‘‘ There are more things in 


heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in 
And this, perhaps, may set 


your philosophy.”’ 
some one thinking. 
It is now something like twenty years ago when 
I, full of life and full of hope, for I was but a 
youth then, and in the best of health, and of 
rather a rollicking and cheerful disposition, awoke 
one morning, tired out and depressed from the 
effects of a dream. I had dreamed of suffering 
shipwreck. The howling of the tempest, the 
writhing brine that capped the sharp-cut waves, all 
were vivid enough. I remember the pelting rain, 
and the rigging and spars, how they looked, 
dimmed in the air by the flying scud ; even to my 
position on the poop deck, hanging on to the 
weather rail, the vessel stern high in the air as her 
bows plunged down between the mighty billows. 
Finally, we seemed to go to another vessel. The 
captain received us kindly, asked us into his cabin, 
seated us at’ his table, and talked with us of our dis- 
aster. He then rose from the table to go into his 
state-room, to get a bottle of wine. As he opened 
his state-room door I noticed the ticking of his 
mattress and pillows was of a broad blue check. 
Somehow I seemed to observe them particularly. 
I told the dream next morning at the breakfast 
table with more or less effect. We had a cheerful 
table then, and it was the custom to encourage 
conversation. So my dream w's listened to with 
as much attention as if a weightier matter were on 
the board. The effects upon myself, however, 
were not so disastrous but that I managed to dispose 
of a good piece of beefsteak and hide away a 





couple of cups of coffee as usual. In a few days 
the dream was forgotten and was a thing of the 
past. 

At this time I was serving in the capacity of 
confidential clerk with my brother Appleton, who 
was doing a large business then in Pearl street, 
New York, as a shipping and commission mer- 
chant. I was his right-hand man, enjoying his 
fullest confidence. 

Business was dull, no freights offering, and the 
good brig Sophia lay idle at the dock, waiting for 
a charter. My brother came hurriedly into the 
office one afternoon, saying: 

‘*¢ Alvin, I wish you to go home, get your trunk 
packed, and be ready for sea to-morrow morning. 
1 am going tosend the Sophia to Aux Cayes fora 
cargo of logwood. Your letter of instructions, 
etc., I am going to prepare at once. Captain 
Swensen is going as master, so there will be no 
delay.” 

I was not long cramming on my hat and over- 
coat, crossing the South Ferry, for we lived in 
Brooklyn then, going up Atlantic street with the 
wind abeam, paying off into Clinton street, and 
finally rounding to in front of our house in Harri- 
son street. You know when a fellow is about to 
go a voyage, he gets awfully nautical. 

I remember how I chuckled on my way home at 
the prospect of a voyage, and yet I remember also, 
as I was packing that evening, how I tried to bea 
little spoony with my pretty cousin Nellie; but it 
didn’t work. Her father was an old master, and 
all her brothers had walked the quarter-deck, and 
she was used to it. She didn’t spoon a bit. You 
see, the thing was got up so quick I hadn’t time 
to go and see any of my girls; but the idea of 
going to sea without giving some girl something 
to think of ! 

Well, the next morning I was up bright and 
early, all packed, and ready to go. But somehow 
I felt depressed. I had a gloomy foreboding of 
something, I knew not what. After saying good- 
bye, Nellie came to the door with me, and as we 
shook hands I said, ‘‘ Good-bye, Nellie; I am 
going to be wrecked.’’ I remember now how 
shocked she appeared, how quick her face paled, 
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for she was a girl of warm and quick sympathies, 
yet she quickly recovered herself, and, with a few 
cheering words, I was off. Now I was a youth of 
a particularly sanguine disposition, and had a great 
deal of tenderness for the feelings of others. I had 
been away from home a number of times, and had 
always tried to leave cheery, no matter how bad I 
might feel, and to impress everybody that it was a 
great thing, my going, and that I should always 
return with honor and treasure, to the glorification 
of everybody. And why, on this occasion, I 
should allow my last words to be so calculated to 
put everybody in the dumps, I cannot tell. 

Well, I was soon on board. The brig lay at 
the foot of Montague street, Brooklyn, if I re- 
member rightly, and a tug soon came alongside and 
towed us out. I think we came to anchor in the 
Horseshoe that night. The Horseshoe is the bay 
just inside of Sandy Hook, and it used to be the 
custom for many outward bound vessels to come 
to anchor here for the sake of clearing up, dividing 
watches, etc. The next morning we proceeded 
tosea, Our vessel was in fine ballast trim, and 
with a favoring breeze we sped merrily along. 

Nothing unusual occurred till one morning, 
after being at sea about a week, I think, and we 
had got into warm latitudes, a most beautiful hawk 
of the falcon species came aboard of us and lit on 
our maintopsail yard. I, boylike, must needs 
blaze away at him, yet glad that I didnot hit him. 
He seemed quite tame. I went aloft after him; 
he would allow me to approach quite near and 
then fly away to some other part of the vessel. He 
stayed with us till nearly evening and then flew 
away in a southerly direction. The next day Mr. 
Hawk visited us again; he stayed with us all that 
day, and again, at evening, took his departure in 
the same direction as the day before. The next 
morning, bright and early, our friend was on board 
again. We were now quite familiarized with him. 
He was a handsome fellow, and of such a royal 
presence that I wished to catch him. But he 
stood on his dignity, and, although evidently a 
pet, kept out of my way. As we were about sit- 
ting down to dinner the man at the wheel called 
out in seamanlike manner: 

‘Wreck, ho!’ 

“Where away ?’’ says our captain, as he ran on 
deck, followed by myself and the rest of the after 
watch. 


“Right ahead, sir; a little on the starboard 





And there in the distant horizon, slowly rising 
and falling with the rolling waves, we could dis- 
cern the dim outline of a dismantled wreck. She 
lay almost in our track. Dinner was soon des- 
patched, and with our glasses we began to scruti- 
nize and speculate on the unfortunate stranger. 
Her spars were all gone with the exception of her 
foremast, and, I think, her’ foreyard was hanging 
in the slings. Her decks were nearly even with 
the water. How my sympathies had _ got 
aroused ; but our captain, who had been observing 
her carefully through his glass, had come to the 
conclusion that there was no one on board, 
and that the vessel had been visited, stripped, and 
abandoned. Being satisfied of this, he announced 
his determination of keeping on without visiting 
the wreck. Then how all my sympathies stood up 
in arms! 

**Oh, no, captain,’’ I said, ‘‘let us go on 
board. Who knows but that some poor fellow is 
still on board, and even now may be watching us 
with anxious eyes, yet too weak from sickness 
and privation to signal us ?’’ 

I pictured some poor soul lying sick with fever, 
perhaps the last of her crew. And even now the 
wind might carry the sound of our voices to his 
almost hopeless ears. So earnest was I that the 
captain gave orders to bring the brig to, and the 
boat to be got out. The mate, two seamen, and 
myself were sent to visit the wreck. As we 
started from alongside, the hawk launched out 
into the air from his perch aloft and flying 
slowly, preceded us, alighting on the foreyard of 
the wreck a little ahead of us. As we rounded 
to under her stern we found her to be the brig 
‘* Royal Southard,’’ of New Bedford. I was the 
first to jump on board, but her decks being 
slippery from the water constantly washing over 
them, my feet flew up from under me, and [ 
became seated, And my impression has been 
since that that vessel’s decks were of a remark- 
ably solid and substantial kind. Of course, we 
all laughed, and I, after receiving this stern 
admonition, proceeded with a little more cir- 
cumspection. We found the vessel had been 
completely stripped and nothing of value left on 
board except her cargo of lumber, which was 
piled up to her hatch combings. I found an old 
corkscrew in the cabin, which I took with me as 
a memento, and still have i.1 my possession. 

The only living thing we saw on board was 





bow,”’ replied the seaman. 


the hawk, and he evidently was at home. He 
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was probably the pet of her former master. As we 
pulled away again for our vessel the hawk accom- 
panied us and stayed with us that afternoon, 
and at eve flew away in a northerly direction, 
for the wreck which had 1-ng since faded from 
our sight. I felt a pang of regret as he winged 
away in the distance, and thought how faithful 
he seemed to his old’ home, as I pictured him 
perched on the foreyard of the solitary wreck in 
mid-ocean. We never saw him again. 

A few days after this our brig was undergoing 
the most extraordinary evolutions in seamanship. 

We would hardly get settled on one tack be- 
fore puff would come the wind from the other 
side. And it was let go braces, pull and haul, 
and with the shouts of the seamen, all was rattle 
and confusion on deck, and in a little while 
after we would be in a dead calm. Our captain 
looked anxious, and was constantly watching his 
barometer, which was falling fast. And what 


seemed stranger than all to me was that, although 
we had had no rough weather, a most tremendous 
sea was kicking up from the south’ard. Our cap- 
tain ordered our topgallant masts t» be got on 
deck, and the vessel was put in storm-fighting 


trim. Says he to me: 

‘* Alvin, it has either been blowing great guns 
to thesouth of us, or else we are going to catch it.’’ 

I think our vessel then was under close-reefed 
fore and main topsails, and fore topmast mainsail. 

Did you ever hear the rush of a thousand cavalry, 
or the roar of a burning forest? If you have, you 
can form some idea, though faint, of the terrific 
violence with which that king of storms, the West 
Indian hurricane, swept down upon us that after- 
noon. The sky was suddenly overcast and became 
of a leaden hue, a rumbling as of distant thunder 
was heard, and then, with a crash, the storm was 
upon us. The wind fairly shrieked and whistled 
through our rigging. The driving scud flew 
across our decks like rifle balls. With a report 
like a cannon our topsails were rent into a thou- 
sand ribbons and went streaming out into the 
blast. The sea was white with foam, and fairly 
seemed to seethe. For a moment our good brig 
seemed to ride lightly on the crest of a wave, and 
the next, she fell like one struck down. How it 
was that some of us were not washed overboard, I 
cannot tell. She lay prone on her side for a mo- 
ment, and then righted on her keel almost as sud- 
denly as she had been struck Gown. We were 





now flying before the hurricane lik: mad. It was 
impossible to look to the windward, as the spray, 
driven by the violence of the wind, cut like a 
knife. Our captain put his two hands to his 
mouth, and had to fairly yell his orders in the 
men’s ears to make them hear. Our old cook, a 
mulatto of colossal proportions, was ordered to the 
wheel. His picture now is vivid to my mind; 
his immense’ legs that seemed to straddle the 
whole quarterdeck as he firmly braced himself, 
and seizing the wheel in his strong hands, kept 
the brig before the blast. 

How we sped along under our bare poles! The 
old brig fairly trembled as she leaped through the 
seas. It was night, yet the white foam of the sea, 
and its phosphorence, made everything plainly 
visible. Suddenly we were struck on our beam ends 
again, and this time with such violence that her 
shifting boards were carried away, and the ominous 
sound of rattling ballast and the rushing of water 
were heard below. It was neck or nothing with 
us now. The captain shouted for his hatchet. I 
scrambled to his state-room to get it, and was 
coming up the companion-way with it, when the 
old cook called out, ‘‘ Look out, Mr. Oaksmith !” 
He had hardly got the words out of his mouth, - 
and I had barely time to glance aloft, when I saw 
our masts and spars flying over the side. Our 
mate had anticipated our captain by half a moment, 
and seizing the cook’s axe, had cut the lanyards 
of the weather main topmast rigging—the wind 
and waves did the rest. And so strong was the 
wind that all flew clear of our decks. The brig, 
being relieved of her spars, soon righted. All the 
spars we had left was the mainmast, everything 
else was swept clean. The captain rigged a tar- 
paulin in the main rigging, and with this piece of 
canvas, which was no bigger than an ordinary 
sheet, the brig was laid to. We sounded the 
pumps and found five feet of water in the hold. 
We pumped by turns all the rest of the night. We 
pumped till we werc exhausted, and it seemed as 
though we had pumped the whole Atlantie Ocean 
through the old brig. 

At daylight we found the wind and sea had 
taken the oakum out of our long boat, and other- 
wise used her up. Our provisions were nearly all 
destroyed, and altogether we were in nearly as 
pitiable a plight as the brig Royal Southard. 

The hurricane still continued, although visibly 
decreasing in violence. How depressing and sad 
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everything appeared! The sullen, leaden-colored 
sky, the angry clouds flying over our heads, and 
the white foam, scud and waves. Everything 
seemed damp, cold, cheerless and miserable. I 
remember the seabirds lay in the water to the lee- 
ward of us, using the brig as a shelter from the 
storm. As the storm subsided we gradually gained 
on the leak, and, I think, by night we had freed 
the vessel from water, but she leaked so badly that 
the pumps had to be kept constantly going. I 
think we were three days in this plight, with little 
to eat and hard work at the pumps all the time. 
Our case was forlorn indeed. We were gradually 
drifting out of the track of vessels. We had lost 
most of our water, and might starve to death. 
Our flag was set union down, and a sharp lookout 
was kept for any vessel that might come in sight. 
The third morning a sail was sighted in the hori- 
zon. Gradually she rose in view till her hull was 
seen. How anxiously we watched her! With 
what hopes we gladly pictured our rescue, and 
how sickening was the depression as we gradually 
saw her sail by us! She was too far away, and 
although we could see her distinctly, she had evi- 
dently not noticed us, About noon another vessel 
approached us, and this time sailing straight for 
us. We were all right now; here was the rescue, 
so good-bye, old brig, good-bye short provisions 
and water, for here was the gallant vessel that was 
to take us all off. Nearer she came till her black 
hull loomed up in full sight. Still nearer she came 
till we could plainly see the men on her decks. 
Ah, she is going to the leeward of us—she will 
soon round to. But can it be posssble that she, 
too, does not see us! One of our seaman rushes 
up the main rigging and frantically waves the flag 
at her. Our captain bawls with all his strength 
through his trumpet, and I gather all the men to- 
gether to give one great shout at a given signal. 
But all in vain. On, steadily on, she holds her 
course. And I have never been able to determine to 
this day whether she had a set of heartless scoun- 
drels on board or a lot of stupid lubbers. How she 
could pass so near to us without seeing or hearing 
us I never could understand. But she kept straight 
on her course, and as she sank from our sight in 
the far distant horizon, so sank our hopes. An 
Englishman, one of our crew, damned and pumped ; 
a Scotchman prayed, damned and pumped; an 
Irishman jigged, sang and pumped; I, being an 
American, indulged in a little of all, and the rest 





of the crew joined in chorus as the humor moved 
them. 

We had hardly realized our disappointment 
when suddenly our hopes were again raised by the 
glad cry of ‘‘Sail, ho!’’? Andthere, sure enough, 
clear away to the north of us, we could see the 
square sails of a vessel slowly creeping into view. 
Yes, she was surely steering straight for us. Our 
captain remarked that probably all these vessels 
were blown out of their usual course, otherwise we 
would not have been likely to meet them, as we 
were getting out of the usual course of vessels 
bound to the West Indies. With what feelings of 
hope and fear we watched her advance! What 
efforts we made to attract her attention, long be- 
fore she had probably seen us! At last we saw an 
excitement on her decks—men were to be seen 
running about. They must have seen us, and ina 
few moments after the Bremen flag was hoisted at 
her gaff. What a relief—wh1t satisfaction we felt! 
In about half an hour she ranged within speaking 
distance and a cheery voice came over the waters : 

‘Brig ahoy! What brig is that ?’’ 

Our captain replied, ‘‘ The brig Sophia, of New 
York.”’ 

Our captain informed him that we had been 
pumping for three days for our lives, and that we 
wished to be taken off. He told us to come on 
board with our things. Our captain replied that 
our boats were stove and we had nothing to go in. 
With that we saw them making preparations to get 
their long boat out, and soon they were alongside 
of us. Four yellow-headed jolly Dutchmen were 
in her, and we were not long in transferring our 
personal effects to the boat. As we came along- 
side and climbed on board the stranger, her cap- 
tain stood at the side to receive us. Somehow 
everything seemed very familiar to me. The 
captain received us very kindly. His name was 
Zurich, and the vessel, the bark Beethoven, of Bre- 
men, bound, I think, from New York for Belize, 
Honduras. The captain asked us into the cabin, 
and after inquiring into our disaster, Isaid to him: 

‘* Captain, I know you. I have seen you before 
and been on board your vessel.’’ 

After comparing notes, he admitted that, 
although it was not improbable that I had been on 
board his vessel, as she had made voyages to and 
from New York, yet he had no recollection of ever 
having seen me before. However, I stuck to it 
that I had seen him and had been on board his 
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vessel and talked with him. The conversation then 
changed to a friendly chat, the captain inquiring 
into the particulars of our disaster, and so forth. 
Presently, the captain rose and went towards his 
state-room. I somehow knew what he was after— 
the whole panorama of my dream seemed to draw 
by my mental vision. As he opened his state- 
room I recognized his state-room—the broad blue 
checked mattress and pillows! The captain came 
out with a bottle of wine in his hand, 

‘* Captain,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ I have been aboard 
you before in a dream. I knew what you went 
into that state-room for, and your mattress and 
pillows I knew the instant you opened your state- 
room door.’’ 

I then related my dream, which the captain 
swallowed with as much relish, apparently, as we 
did his wine; for sailors generally are fond of 
listening to and relating the marvelous, and the 
taking of a good glass of wine was not considered 
in those days as the height of immorality. Cap- 
tain Zurich informed us that he was three hundred 
miles to the north’ard of us when we were wrecked, 
and that his vessel also was thrown on her beam 
ends from the violence of the hurricane. 


By this time the crew of the Beethoven had 
stripped off of the Sophia all that they could 
readily save, and as it was near sundown, they 


were ordered on board their own vessel. After 
taking in the boats, the yards were squared away, 
and the Beethoven proceeded on her course. And 





as we regretfully looked over the stern, we saw 
our poor old brig Sophia now deeply settled in the 
water, drifting about in the trough of the sea, dis- 
mantled and forlorn. We were spared the pang 
of seeing that last fearful plunge, as she sank be- 
neath the wave, by our increasing distance and 
the shades of night. 

The Beethoven was also in ballast, and our crew 
were assigned room in the between decks, where 
they made themselves quite jolly and comfortable. 
Our captain, mate and myself were provided with 
state-rooms in the cabin. I passed a great deal of 
my time with our crew. I was young and enjoyed 
it—they had nothing particular to do and devoted 
themselves after their hardships to being as jolly 
as possible. We played cards, danced jigs, sang 
songs, told stories, and skylarked. There was one 
little Englishman on board, whom we called 
Harry, who used to sing asong called ‘‘ The White 
Squall.’’ It is one of your tremendous kind of 
songs, and we used to listen to it with great relish 
as being appropriate to the occasion. And even 
now, after the lapse of nearly twenty years, it 
comes back to me when I feel in a boisterous 
mood, and I throw the household into consterna- 
tion by singing out, ‘*The White Squall rides 
on the surging wave ;’’ which I insist is good 
music, whatever any one else may intimate about 
bawling.’ 


1To be concluded in the October MONTHLY. 





THE TWO WORKERS. 


Two workers in one field 
Toiled on from day to day; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
With the same blue sky above, 
The same green grass below, 
One soul was full of love, 
The other full of woe. 


One leaped up with the light, 
With the soaring of the lark; 
One ever felt it night, 
For his soul was ever dark. 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay, 
One worked with many a groan, 
One whistled all the day. 


One had a flower clad cot 
Beside a merry mill; 
Wife and children near the spot 
Made it sweeter, fairer still. 
One a wretched hovel had, 
Full of discord, dirt and din; 
No wonder he seemed mad, 
Wife and children starved within. 


Still they worked in the same field, 
Toiled on from day to day; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay, 
But they worked not with one will; 
The reason let me tell— 
Lo! the one drank at the still, 
And the other at the well. 
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THE ground selected for the site of the Exhibi- 
tion in Fairmount Park, containing two hundred 
and thirty-six acres, is west of the Schuylkill river, 
and north of Girard and Elm avenues, on a plateau 
ninety feet above the river, heretofore known as 
Lansdowne. The boundaries of the exhibition 
are: South, Elm avenue from Forty-first to Fifty- 
second streets ; West, the Park drive to George’s 
Hill, with the concourse; North, Belmont drive 
from George’s Hill to the foot of Belmont; and 
East, Lansdowne drive from Belmont to Forty-first 
street. The whole of the Exhibition being en- 
closed, thirteen entrances have been established 
along the boundary drive, which might be named 
after the thirteen original States. 

Economy and adaptability of the territory have 
been the guiding points in the selection of the va- 
rious locations. The main line of connection be- 
tween the buildings are straight and correct ; and, 
for the still greater convenience of visitors, it is 
proposed to have cars running on the same. The 
meadow ground between the main avenues, re- 
served for private exhibition building, will be 
treated in regular Park style, with walks and plant- 
ing, to unite the whole into a handsome picture. 
Lakes and fountains, fine and rare specimens of 
trees and shrubs, statuaries and vases, etc., etc., 
will be added to the ornamentation. 

The following figures will be of interest in con- 
nection with the Bird’s Eye View: 

Area of grounds, 236 acres. 

Lineal number of feet of the enclosure, 16,000. 

Number of entrances, 13. 

1. Dimensions of Main Building, 1880 feet by 
464, 20 acres, 

2. Art Gallery, 210 feet by 365 feet, 134 acres. 

3- Machinery F.1ll, 360 by 1402 feet, 14 acres. 





4. Horticultural Hall, 160 by 350 feet, 114 acres. 

5. Agricultural Hall, 540 by 820 feet, 10 acres. 

6. United States Government Exhibition Build- 
ing, 360 feet by 300 feet, 134 acres. 

7. Office for the Administration, 80 feet by 324 
feet, 34 acre. 

Avenues and walks, 7 miles. 

Length of proposed horse railway, 4 miles. 

Average distance between the buildings, 550 feet. 

In the July MonTHLy, we gave engravings of 
four of the Centennial Buildings ; herewith we add 
the fifth, the Agricultural Building, which was not 
ready in time for the July number. This structure 
will stand north of the Horticultural Building, 
and on the eastern side of Belmont avenue. Its 
material are of wood and glass. It coasists of a 
long nave crossed by three transepts, both nave 
and transept being composed of Howe truss arches 
of the Gothic form. The nave is eight hundred 
and twenty feet in length, by one hundred and 
twenty-five feet in width, with a height of seventy- 
five feet from the floor to the point of the arch. 
The central transept is of the same height, anda 
breadth of one hundred feet, the two end transepts 
seventy feet high and eighty feet wide. The four 
courts enclosed between the nave and transept, 
and also the four spaces at the corners of the 
building, having the nave and end transepts for 
two of their sides, will be roofed and form valuable 
spaces for exhibits. Thus the ground plan of the 
building will be a parallelogram of 540 by 820 
feet, covering a space of above ten acres. In its 
immediate vicinity will be the stock-yards. 

Mr. Philip Quigley, of Wilmington, Del., i 
the contractor for Agricultural Hall, and this is 
sufficient guarantee that the building will be con- 


| pleted in time. 
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DELHI, INDRAPRAST’HA, OR SHAHJEHANABAD, AND ITS GORGEOUS 
EDIFICES. 




















THE OLD OBSERVATORY OF DELHI. 


In the April MoNnTHLY we gave an illustrated 
sketch of the superb edifices of the city of Agra. 
In that sketch we mentioned that, in the year 
1647, the great Emperor Shahjehan removed the 
capital of his empire from Agra to Delhi. It is 
after him that the natives call the latter city Shah- 
jehanabad, and well did he deserve the honor, as 
he was not merely the ‘founder of the city,’ but so 
enriched it with masses of architectural splendor 
that the lapse of more than two centuries leaves it 
one of the most remarkable cities of the world. 

Delhi at one time covered an area of twenty 


1 Delhi was not founded by Shahjehan, but he is credited 
with the founding, because he made it a city of note. As 
early as 1008, it is mentioned by Mohammedan historians 
under its ancient name of Indraprast’ha ; it was, however, an 
inconsiderable town until Shahjehan removed the capital 
thither, and enriched it with gorgeous structures, 





square miles, and contained a population of two 
millions. The extent of modern Delhi is but 
seven square miles, and the population does not 
exceed a quarter of a million. Dr. Macleod, the 
eminent Scotch divine who visited it in 1867-69, 
places the figures at one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Unlike most oriental cities, it is surrounded 
by a most substantial wall. The main thorough- 
fare, the Chandnee Chouk, leads direct from the 
Lahore Gate to the Palace, and is a fine street. 
The Palace is an extensive space enclosed by 
red embattled walls nearly fifty feet high; it is 
three thousand feet long by eighteen hundred 
broad, and its open court will admit ten thousand 
horsemen ; indeed, it is said to have contained five 
thousand persons, three thousand of whom were 
of the blood royal, at the time of the Sepoy mu- 
tiny. It wasin this palace that Shahjehan erected 
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THE JUMNA MUSJEED. 


the famous ‘‘ peacock throne,’’ said to have con- 
tained jeweis to the value of more than thirty mil- 
lions of dollars; but no trace of this marvelous 
structure remains, its jewels having been scattered 
since the incursion of Nadir Shah in 1739. 

But the most gorgeous building of*Delhi is the 
great mosque—the Jumna Musjeed. We give a 
near and a more di tant view, and these will con- 
vey a better idea of the general appearance of the 
mosque and its immediate surroundings than any 
verbal description can afford. It wants the uni- 
formity of design and the simplicity and beauty of 
the Taj [see page 302, April MonTHLy], but as a 
temple of worship it is far more imposing. The 
ground on which it is reared was originally a 
rocky eminence, which has been scarped and 
leveled on the summit, thus forming a grand natu- 
ral platform for the building, and affording space 
for an open square of fourteen hundred yards. 
This square has three great entrances, the most 
magnificent being towards Mecca. [See near 
view.] These entrances are approached by noble 
flights of steps. 
square, the sight is most imposing. We tread 
upon slabs on which tens of thousands of worship- 
ers can kneel. On three sides are airy arched 
colonnades, with seated pavilions at intervals. In 
the centre is a marble fountain for ceremonial ablu- 
tions. The mosque itself occupies the other end 
of the square, and is in length about two hundred 


and sixty-one feet. It possesses, in a wonderful | 


On stepping upon the grand | 





degree, richnes: and beauty of color, combined 
with strength and grace, and simplicity and variety 
of form. Its general color is a deep red, from a 
hard red sandstone, but this is relieved by pure 
white marble, as in the three domes on the sum- 
mit; while the minarets, one hundred and thirty 
feet in height, are variegated by black marble, 
mingling in their shafts with the red stone, and 
relieved by three projecting galleries of the same 
pure white marble as the domes. If to all this 
be added the marble steps leading to the mosque, 
the marble roofs and walls seen within in subdued 
light, the cornice extending along the whole build- 
ing, and divided into compartments two and a 
half feet broad, in which verses from the Koran 
are inscribed in black marble, the whole culminat- 
ing in the gilt pinnacles which top the domes and 
gleam in the blue sky—then may the reader con- 
ceive the effect of all this—how fresh, bright, and 
and beautiful the Jumna Musjeed is in a climate so 
hot, in an atmosphere so transparent, and under 
a sky so blue and cloudless! On entering the 
building, which through its giant arches seems 
almost an open recess from the square without, it 
seems to be the very ideal of a place designed for 
social worship. There are no images, no pictures, 
nothing to catch the eve or distract the attention ; 
only the pure and unadorned marble, harmonizing 
with the summer sun and sky. Here thousands 
may meet, and do meet, for worship, without any 
distinction of rank, in any dress, at any hour, and 
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THE JUMNA MUSJEED—NEAR VIEW, SHOWING THE MECCA GATE. 


on any day—for seat-rents, and aristocratic pews 
for the rich only, are unknown. The Moulvee, 
when he has anything to say, ascends the simple 
pulpit, and addresses the assembled mass—his 
voice being audible at a great distance. Dr. 
Macleod says: ‘‘ The Jumna Musjeed of Delhi is, 
in my opinion, incomparably better asa place of 
worship than the dark, sepulchred, bedizened, 
chapeled, altared, pictured, and tawdry image- 
crowded churches of Rome and Romanism.”’ 

The Kootab Minar, about nine or ten miles from 
the modern city’s limits, was within the old city, 
and was originally a column of victory. What 
this Kootab is like, our illustrations will show as 
no mere words could. One of these is of the 
whole of the majestic pile, giving a general idea 
of its appearance; the other is of a portion of its 
first and second stories, showing the peculiarity of 
its structure. This tower is abqut one hundred 
and forty-three feet in circumferenee at its base, 
and is two hundred and fifty feet in height. It is 
built of a hard red sandstone. Four projecting 
galleries, at the respective altitudes of ninety, one 
hundred and forty, one hu.dred and eighty, and 
two hundred and three feet, divide it into five por- 
tions, each distinct in its style. The lower portion 
has round and angular flutings, the second round 
only, while the third has only angular, and the 
others are smooth. A stair with three hundred and 
eighty steps winds within, and leads to the summit. 
There are also inscriptions, a foot in breadth, 

















around the tower, containing verses from the Ko- 
ran, with the names of illustrious Moslems, and 
the record of its great builder—Kutteb-ud-din, 
the second of the Pathan dynasty. 

Around the base of the Kootab are most inter- 
esting ruins of a vast mosque, begun by Altumsh, 
the son-in-law of the Kutteb-ud-din. The remains 
of a forest of beautifully-carved pillars of Hindoo 
or Jain architecture, which once belonged to the 
palace of the conquered Hindoo Rajah, were made 
to serve as parts of the mosque. The most re- 
markable of these ruins is unquestionabiy the 
series of three larger arches and three smaller 
ones connected with the same old building. Some 
idea may be formed of the grandest—the central 
arch—from the illustration on page 704. It is 
twenty-two feet wide, fifty-two feet high, and cov- 
ered with beautiful carving, sharp as when it came 
from the tool. Close beneath the Kootab is a re- 
markable pillar, consisting of a single cast of 
wrought-iron, weighing about seventeen tons, and 
being fifty feet in height (twenty-two above- 
ground), and five feet in circumference ; the whole 
being without any sign of rust! This fact may 
interest our iron manufacturers, and puzzle them 
as to how such a feat was accomplished in the 
sixth century, about which time this pillar is sup- 
posed to have been erected. It has several very 
old inscriptions on it. 

It would be difficult to imagine any ruins of 
citics more impressive than those which cover the 
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plains between the Kootab and Delhi. What were | 
at one time streets, or the houses of the once busy 
population, are now heaps of rubbish. The tombs 
erected to perpetuate the names of the great men 
of the day alone remain. But how wonderful they 
are !—wonderful for their size, being generally 
larger than our modern churches, but more won- 
derful still for the elegance of their architecture, 
the beautiful devices of their ornaments, and the 
brilliancy of their colors (from the combination 





of red stone, white marble, and encaustic tiles), 
all mellowed by time, and made more picturesque 
and sad by slow and sure decay. Their number, 
their size, their uselessness | 
for any practical object, f 
doom them to decay, and 
so they are left to time and 
the elements. 

But the most remarkable 
of all the remains of old 
Delhi, are the observatories 
—that of Rajah Jeh Sing 
(or Jeysing), shown in the 
engraving on page 699, be 
ing especially interesting and 
attractive. 

Its antiquity is not its 
chief attraction; but it is no- 
table as having been built 
by a Hindoo, because his 
people seldom find a place 
in our books of science, and 
still more on account of its 
curious construction. The 
Hindoos have always paid 
considerable attention to 
some of the sciences, and to 
astronomy in particular; and 
it seems to have been a love for this science on 
the part of one particular individual that led 
to the construction of the Delhi Observatory. 
In the reign of Mohammed Shah, about the 
year 1710, Rajah Jeh Sing petitioned for leave 
to set up an observatory, having for its object 
the determination, with more accuracy than had 
at that time been attained, of the time of full and 
new moon, and other astronomical phenomena on 
which the religion and cus‘oms of the country 
were in part based. The Rajah seems to have 
been an accomplished courtier, for he addressed 
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the Sultan as “‘ the majesty of dignity and power, 


the sun of the firmament of felicity and dominion, 
the splendor of the forehead of imperial magnifi- 
cence, the unrivaled pearl of the sea of sovereignty, 
the incomparably brightest star of the heaven o. 
empire ; whose standard is the sun, and retinue the 
moon; his lance is Mars, and his pen like Mer- 
cury ; with attendants like Venus ; whose threshold 
is the sky; whose signet is Jupiter ; whose sentinel 
Saturn ;’’ and a good deal more of the like kind. 
But he was something more than a courtier ; for, 
having obtained the Shah’s acquiescence with his 


| request, he proceeded to build the observatory, of 


which the engraving affords a good illustration. 
_ This observatory, which 
seems to be in every respect 
a most remarkable structure, 
is situated about a mile from 
the modern City of Delhi. 
' According to an account of 
it given in the ‘‘ Asiatic Re- 
searches,’’ it appears to be 
formed of several detached 
buildings. The first of these 
is a large equatorial dial, 
tolerably entire in its outline, 
but broken in several places. 
The gnomon or style of the 
dial measures one hundred 
and eighteen feet, its base is 
computed at one hundred 
and four feet, and its perpen- 
dicular height at nearly fifty- 
seven. It is built of stone ; 
but the edges of the gnomon 
and of the graduated arches 
were of white marble, little 
of which now remains. The 
building was, in fact, a huge 
sun-dial, perhaps the largest ever constructed. 
Another building, forming a sun-dial of smaller 
size, is in better preservation; the gnomon, 
which stands in the middle, contains a stair- 
case leading up to the top; and on either side 
of the gnomon are concentric semicircles, having 
a certain inclination to the horizon: they repre- 
sent meridians removed by a certain angle from 
the meridian of the place. On each side of this 
part is another gnomon of equal size with the mid- 
dle one; and a wall connects the highest points 
of the three. On this wall is described a gradu- 
ated semicircle, for taking the altitudes of bodies 
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lying east or west. Two other buildings are de- 
voted to the determination of the altitude and the 
wimuth of the heavenly bodies, that is, their 
height above the horizon, and their direction with 
Iespect to the points of the compass. These 
buildings are circular, open at the top, and hav- 
ing a pillar in the centre of each. From this 
pillar, at the height of about three feet, branch 
out horizontally radii of stone to the circular 
wall; these radii are thirty in number; and the 
spaces between them are equal to the thickness of 
the radii, which increase in breadth as they recede 
fom the pillar. In the wall, at the spaces between 
the radii, are recesses with holes, to enable a per- 
sn to climb to the top, and containing each of 
them two windows. On the edges of the recesses 
ae marked the degrees of the sun’s altitude, as 





shown by the shadow of the pillar; the degrees 
being subdivided into minutes. The spaces in the 
wall are divided into six equal parts by lines drawn 
from the top to the bottom; by observing on 
which of these the shadow of the pillar falls, the 
sun’s azimuth is determined. 

There are other buildings comprised in this very 
remarkable observatory; and they may all be 
characterized, not so much as places where instru- 
ments may be deposited for making astronomical 
observations, as enormous specimens of the instru- 
ments themselves. The transit instruments, and 
equator'al and altitude and azimuth circles of 
Europe and America are made of brass or other 
kinds of metals ; but at Delhi such instruments, or 
at least others intended to work out the same re- 
sults in a rougher way, are made of stone. Rajah 
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THE ARCHES OF DELHI. 


Jeh Sing, when he obtained the consent of the | within the court the grave of a princess, the daugh- 


Shah to the construction of an observatory, is said 
to have had instruments made of brass ; but find- 
ing that these did not come up to the ideas which 
he had formed of accuracy, because of the small- 
ness of the size, the want of graduation into min- 
utes, the shaking and wearing of their axes, the 
displacement of the centre of the circles, and the 
shifting of the planes of the instruments, he deter- 
mined to build large instruments of stone and 
lime, which, being fixed in position, should be 
free from many o these defects. The only build- 
ing in this singular group which does not appear 
to be constructed of these materials is an instru- 
ment formed of mahogany, in the shape of a con- 
cave hemispherical surface, to represent the in- 
ferior hemisphere of the heavens. It is divided by 
six ribs of solid work and as many hollow spaces, 
the edges of which represent meridians at distances 
of 15° apart; the diameter of the instrument ex- 
ceeds twenty-seven feet. 





ter of the marble-building Shahjehan, who was 
buried there in 1682. She is described as having 
been young and beautiful, and the nurse of her 
father during the many years of his captivity, until 
he died. Her name is associated with all that is 
pure and noble. She desired, on her death-bed, 
that no canopy should cover her grave, as ‘‘ grass 
was the best covering for the tomb of the poor in 
spirit.””. And so she sleeps with the bare earth 
over her, and marble splendors around her. There 
is nothing more strengthening and refreshing than 
the records of those who were good beyond their 
knowledge, and who walked in the light, however 
dim, of true love, yet knowing nothing of Him— 
the Light of life—from whom it came. That 
princess was certainly more than a Mohammedan 
saint, if what is reported of her be true ; and it says 
something for the character of the Mohammedans 
to have appreciated such simple goodness, and 
to have so long believed what has been said of 


Near Delhi, too, there are some tombs worth| her as a devoted daughter and a pure minded 


notice, if our space would permit. There is 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Newspapers Published in the Colonies 
before the Revolution.—The following inter- 
esting list is clipped from Rowell’s Advertising 
Gazette : 

“At the commencement of the Revolutionary 
War, April 19,1775, there were thirty-seven news- 
papers published in the American Colonies. Of 
this number the five papers whose names are given 
in italics have been published regularly each week 
since that time, and are still in existence. The 
following table shows the name, place of publica- 
tion, and proprietors of the papers at that date: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
New Hampshire Gazette, Portsmouth . 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Massachusetts Gazette and News-Letter, Boston. 
Margaret Draper. 
o « « £.& J. Fleet. 
Edes & Gill. 


- Danl. Fowle. 


Boston Evening Post, Boston 
Boston Gazette, Boston . ..... 
Massachusetts Gazette and Post-Boy, Boston. 
Green & Russell. 
Massachusetts Spy, Boston . Isaiah Thomas. 
Essex Gazette, Salem. ...... =. S.&E. Hall. 
Essex Journal, Newburyport. . . . Lunt & Tinges. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Newport Mercury, Newport . 
Providence Gazette, Providence . 
CONNECTICUT, 
Connecticut Journal, New Haven 
Connecticut Gazette, New London . 
Connecticut Courant, Hartford 
Norwich Packet, Norwich . 
NEW YORK, 
New York Mercury, New York 
New York Journal, New York. ‘ 
New York Gazetteer, New York . + James Rivington. 
Albany Post-Boy, Albany. - + « H.& J. Robertson. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pennsylvania Gazette, Philadelphia . 
Pennsylvania Journal, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Packet, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Post, Philadelphia © . ° Ben. Towne. 
Pennsylvania Mercury, Philadelphia . Stores & Humphreys. 
H. Miller’s German Paper, Philadelphia H. Miller. 
C, Sowers’s German Paper, Germantown C. Sowers. 
English and German Paper, Lancaster. 
Lann, Albright & Stume. 
MARYLAND. 
Maryland Gazette, Annapolis - Fred & Saml. Greene. 
Maryland Journal, Baltimore . Wm. Goddard, 
VIRGINIA, 
Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg 
Virginia Gazette, Williamsburg 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
North Carolina Gazette, Newbern . 
Cape Fear Mercury, Wilmington 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
South Carolina Gazette, Charleston . Peter Timothy. 
South Carolina and American General Gazette. 


Robert Wells. 


« « Sol. Southwick. 
- « John Carter, 


T. & S. Green. 
Timothy Green. 
Ebenezer Watson, 
Robertson & Trumbull. 


Hugh Haine. 
John Holt. 


Hall & Sellers. 
W. & T. Bradford. 
John Dunlap. 


. James Humphreys. 


Purdie & Dixon. 
- Wm. Rind, 


+ «+ Jas. Davis. 
- Adam Boyd. 


South Carolina Gazette and Country Journal. 


Charles Crouch. 
GEORGIA. 


Georgia Gazette, Savannah James Johnston, 





‘‘The Maryland Gazette is the oldest paper still 
living, having been established in 1746. The 
Massachasetts Spy, formerly printed in Boston, is 
now published at Worcester. A paper established 
in 1873 at New London, Connecticut, bears the 
name of the old Connecticut Gazette.” 


The Mecklenburg Declaration.—A gentle- 
man, in a private letter to the Editor of the 
MonTHLY, asks why we have omitted to notice, 
in our papers under the caption of ‘‘ Centennial 
Memories,’ the ‘‘ Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence ;’’ and we reply, briefly: 1. Because 
the MontuHLy’s predecessor, Zhe American His- 
torical Record, for May, 1874, contained a long 
paper upon the subject, by Dr. Lossing, in which 
the writer conclusively proves that no ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence’’ was adopted as claimed, though 
some Resolutions were adopted, which were no 
stronger in terms than many passed in various 
parts of the country; 2. Our views were in ac- 
cordance with Dr. Lossing’s decision of the ques- 
tion, and we saw nothing to be gained by renew- 
ing the discussion. That Bancroft seems to favor 
the Mecklenburg claims proves nothing; for he 
has given other evidences of fallibility. 


Correction.—In my paper on ‘‘ The Birth of 
the American Republic, Ninety-nine Years Ago,’’ 
in the July number of the Montuty, the third 
footnote on page 496 should read as follows: 

As stated, but seven of the nine Pennsylvania 
members were present, and four voted in the neg- 
ative—thus in the preliminary vote Pennsylvania 
was entered against independence. But in the 
formal vote in the Congress, Pennsylvania is re- 
corded in the affirmative. Fortunately, a new 
delegation had displaced the opponents of the 
Declaration when the engrossed copy was ready 
for signature, and the State was thus placed on the 
patriotic side, unanimously, in the final record. 

NELLIE Hess Morris, 





The Headquarters at Valley Forge.—The 
Phoenixville Messenger states that the property 
known as the Washington Headquarters at Val- 
ley Forge ‘‘is likely to be sold to a Philadelphia 
party, who propose to make it an attraction next 
year. We hove no doubt but that in the hands of 
an enterprising man it could be made to pay. By 
right it should be public property.’’ 

Are there not a sufficient number of patriot- 
spirited persons in Pennsylvania to follow the ex- 
ample of ex-Governor Randolph and his New Jer- 
sey associates, and buy the Valley Forge Head- 
quarters and make it a perpetual monument of our 
country’s heroic age? 
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The Cedar-branch on the Top of Build- 
ings.—I have often witnessed this custom, and 
inquired as to its origin and significance, but with- 
out success. A fact came under my observation 
upon Long Island which may in part suggest the 
whence of the origin. About ten years ago a com- 
pany of Germans (Dutch) purchased a large tract of 
wild land upon Long Island, on the range of the 
South Side Railroad, and fronting the Great South 
or Perené Bay. In an incredibly brief period of 
time these hardy workers, men and women, had 
leveled the scrub-oaks, as they were called ; laid 
out roads, avenues, streets, individual farms and 
lots, and built up a city. Where ten years before 
was a wilderness, is now a thriving community, 
with churches, school-houses, shops, and manufac- 
tories of various kinds. It was a stirring process, 
an exhibition of pluck, wholesome labor, and 
social well-being, pleasant to witness. 

Now this is the point: as fast as any building 
was roofed in, up went the evergreen, gleaming 
in the sunshine ; a token of good luck and hospi- 
tality, so people said. Hundreds of the branches 
were to be seen. 

It will be recollected that the Pilgrims sailed 
from Holland, where they had sojourned eleven 
years, and brought with them many usages and 
tokens of their residence there. May not this be 
one of them? E.izaBETH OAKES SMITH. 


Mrs. MARTHA CustTis’s WATCH. 


Mrs. Martha Custis’s Watch.—The ac- 
companying engraving shows the dial of a curious 
watch which is said to have been presented by her 
gallant young lover, George Washington, to the 
‘* charming widow,’’ Martha Custis, a short time 
before they were wed. Over the figure 1 on the 
dial is the letter M, and over the 2 the letter A, 
and so on around the dial is spelled the fair lady’s 
name. We give the engraving here as appropriate 
to the number containing a notice of Mrs. Wash- 
ington. 


The Old Mansion of General Henry Knox 
(PorrER’s AMERICAN MonTHLy, August, 1875, 
page 628). 

RepLy. —Several engravings of this structure 
exist. The best one known to the writer is con- 
tained in Memorials of the Massachusetts Society 
of the Cincinnati, published in 1873. The house 
was not destroyed by fire, as supposed by your 
correspondent, but demolished to give place to a 
railroad station. This occurred several years since, 
after the furniture and paintings were removed. 
The portraits of General Waldo, and of several 
members of the Flucker family, which adorned the 
anteroom, are now in the picture gallery of Bow- 
doin College. That of Mrs. Knox is the property 
of Admiral Henry K. Thatcher. The Knox family 
name is now extinct. Out of twelve children born 
to the General nine died in childhood. Only 
three survived their father; Lucy F., who married 
Ebenezer Thatcher, and died October 12, 1854; 
Caroline, who married first, James Swan, and 
second, John Holmes; and Henry J., who died 
in 1830. Only Mrs. Thatcher left issue, viz., 
Admiral Thatcher, above mentioned, and Caro- 
line F., widow of Benjamin Smith, of Newburgh, 
New York. Dr. James Thacher, of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, the author of a *¢ Military Journal of 
the Revolution,’’ may have been a remote, but was 
not an immediate, relative of the husband of Miss 
Lucy Knox. His name omits the letter ‘‘t.”’ 

Benjamin B. Thatcher was the son of Hon. 
Samuel Thatcher, and a nephew of Ebenezer 
Thatcher. The sketch of General Knox, con- 
tained in Thacher’s ‘‘ Journal,’’ was written by 
Ebenezer Thatcher. JosEPH WILLIAMSON, 


‘**The Old Mansion of General Henry 
Knox’’—(See Vol. IV., page 628).—A_photo- 
graph from a drawing of the house mentioned by 
Mrs. Smith, may be found in the ‘* Memorials of 
the Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati,” by 
Francis S. Drake (Boston, 1873), facing page 195. 

General Knox married, June 16, 1774, Lucy, 





second daughter of Thomas Flucker, Secretary of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 

Mrs. Knox died June 20, 1824, and out of 
twelve children nine died in infancy or childhood, 
and only three survived their father. 

Lucy F., born 1776, died October, 1854, who 
married Ebenezer Thatcher (Harvard University, 
1798). 

Henry Jackson, born 24th May, 1780; died, 
Thomaston, Maine, 1830; no issue; and 

Caroline, who married, 1st, James Swan, of 
Dorchester; 2d, Hon. John Holmes, of Maine; 
no issue. 

The surviving children of Mrs. Thatcher are: 

Admiral Henry Knox Thatcher,. and Caroline 





F., widow of Benjamin Smith, of Newburgh, New 
York. 
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Benjamin Bussey Thascher, author (son of 
Samuel), was born in Warren, Maine, October 
8, 1809 ; and died in Boston, July 14, 1840. 

The author of a “‘ Military Journal of the Revo- 
lution’’ was Doctor James Thacher (not Thaécher), 
born February 14, 1754, and in his Eulogy upon 
General Knox says: ‘‘ His charity was as diffusive 
as the globe, and extensive as the family of man.’’ 

INDEX. 





Seven, or Nine ?—Will the Editor of Port- 
TER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY pardon my questioning 
a statement in the July number, on page 496? It 
is, that Pennsylvania had wine delegates in the 
Continental Congress at the time of the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. Thomas 
McKean, who was himself a delegate at that time, 
and a ‘* Signer’ of the great Chart of Liberty, 
says plainly, that Pennsylvania had seven, and 
gives their names. I presume that the writer was 
misled by the fact that the new delegation which 
was chosen to succeed these seven consisted of 
nine, as her article bears evidence of great care in 
its preparation, and is one of the best of its class 
I have seen. I noticed another mistake; but 
your attention has been called to it in the columns 
of a Philadelphia paper. WALTER DEANE. 


RepLy.—We not only pardon, but heartily 
thank, Mr. Deane for questioning the statement 
alluded to, and sieze this opportunity of saying 
that no one can confer a greater favor updn us 
than the correcting of any statement in the 
MonTHLY that is, or appears to him to be, erro- 
neous. We also beg our correspondent to accept 
our special thanks for his just verdict on the paper 
in which the statement he questions occurs; his 
kind words will be appreciated by the authoress. 

We believe that the statement questioned is cor- 
rect—that the number of Delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania was mine, of whom seven were in attendance. 
In Peter Force’s ‘‘ American Archives,’’ Fourth 
Series, Vol. I1., column 1819, is the official record 
of the opening session of the Second Continental 
Congress, May 10, 1775. Under the date of 
the 11th, are given the credentials of the several 
delegations, among which we find (column 1821): 

‘FoR PENNSYLVANIA. 

In Assembly, December 15, 1774, A.M. 

Upon motion, 

Resolved, nemine contradicente, That the Hon. 
Edward Biddle, John Dickinson, Thomas Miffin, 
Charles Humphreys, John Morton, and George 
Ross, Esquires, be and they are hereby appointed 
as Deputies on the part of the Province to attend 
the General Congress, proposed to be held in the 
City of Philadelphia, on the tenth day of May 
hext, and that they, or any four of them, do meet 


grievances of the American Colonies shall before 
that time be redressed. 

Extract from the Journals : 

CHARLES Moore, Clerk of the Assembly.”’ 

‘*In Assembly, May 6, 1775, A.M. 

Resolved, nemine contradicente, That Benjamin 
Franklin, the Hon. Thomas Willing, and James 
Wilson, Esquire, be and they are hereby added to 
the Deputies appointed by this House to attend 
the Continental Congress, expecting to meet the 
tenth instant, in this City. 

Extract from the Journals: 

CHARLES Moore, Clerk of the Assembly.”’ 

The Journal of the Congress shows that there 
were present, as Deputies from Pennsylvania, on 
the roth of May, eight of the above-mentioned 
(column 1819), and that James Wilson appeared 
and took his seat on the 15th (column 1831). 

We have been unable to find any record of the 
reduction from ine to seven, and do not believe 
there was any such reduction. The new Delega- 
tion, too, appointed July 2oth, 1776, consisted of 
nine. 





St. CLarr’s MONUMENT. 


St. Clair’s Monument.—In the August 
MonTHLY, page 628, we copied the inscription 
upon this monument, and we present herewith an 
engraving of the same. 





An English Account of Philadelphia in 
1759.—Rev. Andrew Burnby, Vicar of Green- 
wich, England, paid a visit to this country about 





the said Congress accordingly, unless the present 





the year 1759, and afterwards wrote a book about 
what he saw. 


During his travels he visited Phila- 
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delphia, and found it surrounded with villas, gar- 
dens, and luxuriant orchards; the city proper 
contained three thousand houses, and eighteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, was well lighted on 
dark nights, and protected by a patrol ; the streets 
were crowded with people, and the river with ves- 
sels. Houses were so dear that moderate-sized 
ones rented for one hundred pounds currency, and 
lots, thirty by one hundred, advantageous situa- 


tions, sold for one thousand pounds sterling. The | 


trade of Philadelphia was extensive ; its manufac- 
tures considerable. 


there were manufactured in that town alone sixty 
thousand pairs; the common retail price of them 
was one dollar. The Irish settlers made very good 
linen ; some woolens were also fabricated, but not 
to any amount. The colony also manufactured 
beaver hats (superior to those of European work- 
manship), cordage, linseed oil, starch, sperm can- 
dles, soap, and earthenware. 

He describes the Pennsylvanians as frugal and 
industrious, but not remarkably courteous or hos- 
pitable to strangers, unless particularly recom- 
mended to them. They were ‘by far the most 
enterprising people on the continent,’’ were quiet, 
and concerned themselves but little about any- 
thing save money getting. ‘The women he found 
exceedingly handsome and _ polite, naturally 
sprightly and fond of pleasure, and upon the 
whole much more agreeable and accomplished 
than the men. Their amusements were chiefly 
dancing in the winter, and in the summer forming 
parties of pleasure on the Schuylkill and in the 
country. ‘There was a society of sixteen ladies 
and as many gentlemen, called the Fishing Com- 


pany, which met once a fortnight upon the Schuyl- | 


kill. They had avery pleasant little summer- 
house erected in a romantic situation upon the 
banks of that river, where they frequently dined 
and drank tea. There were several delightful 
walks about this suburban retreat, along whic i 
the company strolled or wandered in the shade 
of the neighboring grove. There were also boats 
and fishing-tackle of all sorts, and the members 
of the club amused themselves with walking, 
fishing, going upon the water, dancing, singing, 
conversing, and, we suppose, flirting, although 
the worthy vicar does not say so. The ladies 
wore a uniform, and appeared with great ease and 
advantage from its neatness and simplicity. The 
best people in the colony belonged to this assem- 


bly, and an introduction to it gave a stranger the | 


entree at once into the best society in Philadel- 
phia. In winter, sleighing took the place of 
these river picnics. * 


A Curious Mistake.—An English geogra- 
pher who wrote an American Gazetteer, which 
was printed in London in 1776, has a few words | 

| 


3ermantown thread-stockings | 
were in high estimation; the year before the visit | 


to say about the town of Bristol, Rhode Island. 
In compiling his book he had doubtless read that 
King Philip had a residence or seat on Mount 
Hope, in the town of Bristol—Philip of Pokano- 
ket, the great Indian chief, of course, being 
meant. But the learned geographer, being less 
familiar with the history of our Indians and their 
chiefs than with European history, supposed the 
royal personage who hed a residence on Mount 
Hope could be no other than some of the King 
Philips of Spain. He therefore, in speaking of 
Bristol, says: ‘*The town is remarkable for the 
King of Spain having a palace in it, and being 


killed there.’’ a. oT. 





A Bleeding Family.—We insert the follow- 
ing by special request of a frequent and valued 
| contributor: Rufus Mitchell, of Millbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, recently bled to death from a very 
slight cut. A physician tells a singular story with 
regard to Mitchell and his family: ‘* He was one 
of those unfortunate men who bleed from the 
slightest scratch of the skin, and many times he 
has lain and bled till it seemed that the blood had 
all run out, and then he would gradually recover. 
This time the cut was quite large, and he lived but 
a very few hours. There is something remarkable 
about this family, who are termed as belonging to 
the bleeding family. None but the males bleed, 
and they are the sons of the females of the same 
family. For instance, this man has left children; 
none,of them will bleed; but if the girls should 
have boys in their families, they will be of the 
bleeding kind; but the boys are themselves free, 
and their families will be the same. I cannot ex- 
plain this. I have practiced in the family for 
more than twenty years. During this time a nun- 
| ber of them have died from this cause, and others 
have bled, often dangerously.’’ 
Can any of the readers of the MonrTHuty afford 
any further information respecting the above? 
INDAGATOR. 





Interesting, if True.—Will the Editor please 
insert the following? I find it going the round 
of the papers, and am curious to know if it be 
true. Possibly some reader of the MONTHLY can 
| shed light upon it. 

A gentlewoman in England, after burying six 
husbands, found a gentleman hardy enough to 
make her a wife once more. For several months 
their happiness was mutual, a circumstance which 
| seem to pay no great compliment to the former 
| partners of her bed, who, as she said, had dis 
| gusted her by their sottishness and infidelity. In 
| the view of knowing the real character of his 
| amorous mate, the gentleman began frequently to 
| absent himself, to return at late hours, and when 
he did return, to appear as if intoxicated. At first 
reproaches, but afterwards menaces, w.re the con- 
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sequences of this conduct. The gentleman per- 
sisted, and seemed every day tu become addicted 
to his bottle. One evening, when she imagined 
him dead drunk, she unsewed a leaden weight 
from one of the sleeves of her gown, and, having 
melted it, she approached her husband, who pre- 
tended still to be sound asleep, in order to put it 
into his ear through a pipe. Convinced of her 
wickedness, the gentleman started up and seized 
her, when, having procured assistance, he secured 
her till morning, and conducted her before a 
magistrate, who sent her to prison. The bodies 
of her six husbands were dug up, and as marks of 
violence were discernible upon each of them, the 
proof of her guilt appeared so strong upon her 
trial that she was condemned to be executed. To 
this circumstance we are indebted for that useful 
regulation by which no corpse can be interred 
without legal inspection. QUESTOR. 


Old Hymns.—The favorite hymn, “ Jerusa- 
lem, my Happy Home,’’ has been ascribed to the 
seventeenthcentury. A writer, ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ how- 
ever, traces it back through various Scotch, Eng- 
lish, and French publications, to Augustine’s 
“Meditations.’"” Some of the changes are as 
follows : 

A.D. 1601. 
Hierusalem! thy joys divine, 
Noe joyes may be compared to them, 
Noe people blessed soe as thine, 
Noe cittie like Hierusalem ! 
A.D. 1650. 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
Would God I were in thee! 
O! that my sorrows had an end, 
Thy joys that I might see ! 
A.D. 1700. 
O! mother, dear Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrows have an end? 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


This old hymn has in some versions eight, nine- 
teen, twenty, twenty-six, and six-y stanzas. 
EvizaBEtH Oakes SMITH. 


Prehistoric Remains in California.—The 
Contra Costa (California) Gazette of a recent 
date contains the following :— 

A piece of oak fossilized, which had evidently, 
when in condition of wood, been artificially cut 
with square edges to a shape some 20 inches” long 
by 14 wide and 5 :!eep, has recently been found 
in the South Fork Tunnel, near Forest City, Sioux 
County, 1,800 feet from the mouth of the tunnel, 
with 800 vertical feet of the mountain above it. 
This relic o" human artifice in the prehistoric 
period was found in what was the west bank of the 
great river which ran across the present course of 
the Sierra river system. How many thousands of 
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centuries have passed since it was shaped, and for 
how many it has lain undisturbed in its deeply 
covered grave, is a suggestive source of study and 
conjecture. Other discoveries, indicating the ex- 
istence of man in very remote ages, have been 
made in various sections of this old river course, 
and in 1858 a number of fossilized pine logs, seven 
feet long and five in diameter, that had been 
neatly sawed and piled up together, were found in 
the Allegheny Tunnel, under the bed of the ‘* Old 
Blue River.’’ The recently found relic has been 
forwarded to the State University. 


The First and Second Congresses.—A 
correspondent asks whether a series of papers, giv- 
ing a review of the history of the First and Second 
Congresses, would not be a valuable contribution 
to the literature of our Centennial season? We 
are grateful for the suggestion. We have no doubt 
it would not only be valuable, but more interest- 
ing than some valuable articles are. We had 
already thought of it, and some time since wrote 
to the Hon. E. H. Goss, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, and a frequent and highly 
prized contributor to the MonTHLY, asking him to 
prepare such a series for the Montuiy. In due 


time, we have no doubt, the desired articles will 
be forthcoming. 


‘*The American Cock Boats.’’—What was 
the origin of this term, and when was it first 


used ? M. 


Rep_y.—This term was used derisively by the 
English, in regard to the American vessels en- 
gaged in the naval operations of the war of 1812. 
rhe Right Hon. Mr. Cauning, in the British Par- 
liament, called them ‘ The fir-built things, with 
bits of striped bunting at their mast-heads,’’ and 
may also have used the phrase ‘‘ cock boats.’’ The 
British ministry soon had reason to use the words 
in quite another sense. The capture of the British 
frigates Guerriere, Frolic, Macedonian, and Java, 
redeemed the waning reputation of Madison’s ad- 
ministration, and changed the tune of British 
statesmen. An account of the exploits of the “ cock 
boats,’’ together with the official despatches, are 
given in ‘‘ The Pride of Britannia Humbled; or, 
the Queen of the Ocean Unqueen’d by the Ameri- 
can Cock Boats,’’ written by William Cobbett, in 
letters addressed to Lord Liverpool (Philadelphia, 
1815). Cobbett, in his characteristic, vigorous, 
Anglo-Saxon style, depicts the contempt felt by hi; 
countrymen for the improvised American boats, 
and the consternation produced by their brilliant 
achievements. The derivation of the word indi- 
cates a frail and small boat. Perhaps some of the 
readers or correspondents of the MONTHLY can 








furnish further information on the subject. 
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A New Serial.—Without encroaching upon the space 
devoted to historical and biographical matter, we propose 
shortly to give the initial chapters of a novel by one of the 
best and deservedly most popular writers of the day. 

We have a number of valuable papers awaiting space. 


Our Centennial—A Synoptical Statement of what 
has been done and is doing.—We have concluded that a 
comprehensive statement of the organization, etc., of the 
Centennial, will be of peculiar value now : 

I, GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION. “ Executive order by 
the President of the United States.—Whereas it has been 
brought to the notice of the President of the United States 
that in the International Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Products of the Soil and Mine, to be held in the City of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1876, for the purpose of celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Independence of the 
United States, it is desirable that from the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government of the United States in which 
there may be articles suitable for the purpose intended, there 
should appear such articles and materials as will, when pre- 
sented in a collective exhibition, illustrate the functions and 
administrative faculties of the Government in time of peace 
and its resources as a war power, and thereby serve to de- 
monstrate the nature of our institutions and their adaptation 
to the wants of the people. Now, for the purpose of securing 
a complete and harmonious arrangement of the articles and 
materials designed to be exhibited from the Executive De- 
partments of the Government, it is ordered that a Board, to 
be composed of one person to be named by the head of each 
of the Executive Departments which may have articles and 
materials to be exhibited, and also of one to be named in the 
behalf of the Smithsonian Institute, and one to be named in the 
behalf of the Department of Agriculture, be charged with the 
preparation, arrangement, and safe-keeping of such articles as 
the heads of the several Departments and the Commissioner 
of Agriculture and the Director of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion may respectively decide shall be embraced in the collec- 
tion ; that one of the persons thus named, to be designated by 
the President, shall be chairman of such Board, and that the 
Board appoint from their own number such other officers as 
they may think necessary, and that the said Board when 








organized shall be authorized under the direction of the | 


President. to confer with the executive officers of the Cen- | least evidences of intelligent public action come from the 


| New England States; although their individual manufactu- 


tennial Exhibition in relation to such matters connected 
with the subject as may pertain to the respective departments 


having articles and materials on exhibition, and that the | 
names of the persons thus selected by the heads of the 
several departments, the Commissioner of Agriculture, and | 


the Director of the Smithsoriian Institution, shall be sub- 
mitted to the President for designation.” 

In accordance with the above order the President ap- 
pointed a Board composed of a representative from each of 
the Executive Departments of the Government, except the 
Department of State and the Attorney-General’s Department; 


but including the Department of Agriculture and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

By an act of Congress, approved March 3, 1875, an appro- 
prtation of $505,000 was placed at the disposal of the Board 
for the arrangement of this Exhibition, $150,000 of which 
are to be expended in the erection of a special building for 
its accommodation. 

II. REPRESENTATION OF STATES.—In January last the 
Director-General issued a circular letter addressed to the 
Governors of the several States and Territories, and the Gov- 
ernors of most of the States whose Legislatures have since 
met, recommended in their messages the adoption of its 
suggestions by the appointment of State Boards charged with 
the preparation of the Exhibition, and usually favored the 
passage of appropriations to be expended for that purpose. 
The Legislatures of the following States have created such 
boards and provided them with the sums named : 

Arizona, $5,000; Arkansas, $5,000: Delaware, $10,000; 
Colorado, $4,000; Illinois, $10,000 ; Indiana, $5,000; Kan- 
sas, $5,000; Minnesota, $500; Michigan, $7,500; Massachu- 
setts, $50,000; Montana, $5,000; Nevada (gold), $20,000; 
New Jersey, $10,000; New York, $25,000; Ohio, $13,000; 
Oregon, $1,000; Pennsylvania, $10,000; Wisconsin, $3,000; 
other States, it is understood, will make appropriations for 
the use of their Boards of Centennial Managers. Boards 
unprovided with any such material aid have been created in 
the following States: Alabama, California, Dakota, Florida, 
Towa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington Territory. 

In a number of the States these Boards are already effi- 
ciently at‘ work. That of Iowa, to take an example, has 
arranged the several products of its State in thirty-two 
classes. To each class his been assigned an expert, who is 
to act as its secretary, to see that the products belonging to 
it are fully collected, to arrange them, and finally to super- 
vise their shipment to Philadelphia. Organizations generally 
resembling that of Iowa have been effected in many quarters, 
and their labors have sufficiently matured to show that from 
the lines of the Pacific railroads and from the mining regions 
of the Pacific Slope thoroughly representative exhibitions 
will be sent. The same may be observed of the States of 
the Northern Mississipi Valley. Somewhat singularly, the 


rers are all quite ready to secure space for the display of , 
ther wates. The delay seems to arise from an impression 
that there is still “ plenty of time.” But when it is remem- 
bered that the objects to be exhibited should be delivered at 
the buildings in January next, and that collective State exhi- 
bitions must, therefore, be gathered and classified during this 
summer and autumn, the fallacy of this notion is obvious. 
In an especial manner will States negligent in this matter be 
conspicuous by their absence; for a portion of the Exhibition 
will consist of a building for Agricultural Statistics, in which 
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a separate chamber will be devoted to each State or Terri- 
tory, and, whether filled, or half filled, or empty, will bear 
itsname. It will be far from gratifying to visitors to find in 
the chamber of his State a beggarly expanse of bare walls; 
and the comparisons and comments will be by no means 
comfortable to the legislators and others whose negligence 
has occasioned the shortcoming. 

In addition to the appropriations in behalf of State Boards, 
New Jersey has subscribed $100,000 to the stock of the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance ; Delaware, $10,000; and the City 
of Wilmington, $5,000: Pennsylvania has subscribed, from 
time to time, without exacting stock in return, the sum of 
$1,010,000 in aid of the enterprise, and the City of Philadel- 
phia $1,575,000. Thus it appears that the General, State, 
and City Governments have in one way or another cuntribu- 
ted toward the Centennial thus far about $3,200,000. 

III. STATE ORGANIZATIONS.—The United States Centen- 
nial Commission has invited the several States and Territories 
to appoint local Advisory Boards or Committees, to assist in 
securing a complete representation of the industries of their 
respective Districts in the International Exhibition of 1876. 
A number of Boards have been organized in accordance 
with this invitation. In States and Territories where such 
Boards do not exist, in order to secure their organization 
throughout the country without further delay, it has been 
recommended that they consist of the Centennial Commis- 
sioner and Alternate, and not less than three other persons 
appointed by the Director-General with the advice and con- 
sent of the Commissioners of the State or Territory. It is 
hoped that a uniform system of co-operative Boards or Com- 
mittees, organized in accordance with this suggestion, will 
excite local interest in the objects of the Exhibition, and thus 
greatly facilitate the work of the Commission. Upon the 
organization of each Board, an: officer should be designated 
to conduct its correspondence with the Commission. 

The duty of the Boards will be: 1st. To disseminate in- 
formation regarding the Exhibition. 2d. To secure the co- 
operation of industrial, scientific, agricultural, and other 
associations, in their Districts. 3d. To appoint co-operative 
local committees, representing the different industries of their 
Districts. 4th. To stimulate local action on all measures 
intended to render the Exhibition successful and a worthy 
representation of the industries of the country. 5th. To 
encourage the production of articles suitable for exhibition. 
6th. To distribute documents issued by the Commission 
among the manufacturers and others in their Districts in- 
terested in the Exhibition. 7th. To render assistance in 
er interests of the Exhibition, 


and to furnish information . the Commission on subjects 


that may be referred to them. 

The Commission will aim tor secure a high standard of 
quality in the articles exhibited, and a complete representa- 
tion of the resources and industries of the country. To this 
end, there should be: presented for exhibition the best pro- 
ducts of each District, and especially those which are 
regarded as of a representative character. 

The Boards are requested to report to the Director-General 
the progress of the work in their Districts. 

IV. System or AWARDS.—First. Awards shall be based 


upon written reports attested by the signatures of their 
authors, 








Second. Two hundred judges shall be appointed to make 
such reports, one-half of whom shall be foreigners, and one- 
half citizens of the United States. They will be selected for 
their known qualifications and character, and will be experts 
in departments to which they will be respectively assigned. 
The foreign members of this body will be appointed by the 
Commission of each country, and in conformity with the dis- 
tribution and allotment to each, which will be hereafter 
announced. The judges from the United States will be 
appointed by the Centennial Commission. 

Third. The sum of one thousand dollars will be paid to 
each commissioned judge for personal expenses. 

Fourth. Reports and awards shall be based upon merit. 
The elements of merit shall be held to include consideration 
relating to originality, invention, discovery, utility, quality, 
skill, workmanship, fitness for the purposes intended, adapta- 
tion to public wants, economy and cost. ‘ 

Fifth. Each report will be delivered to the Centennial 
Commission as soon as completed, for final award and_pub- 
lication. 

Sixth. Awards will be finally decreed by the United 
States Centennial Commission, in compliance with the Act 
of Congress, and will consist of a diploma with a uniform 
bronze medal and a special report of the judges on the sub- 
ject of the award. 

Seventh. Each exhibitor will have the right to reproduce 
and publish the report awarded to him, but the United States 
Centennial Commission reserves the right to publish and dis- 
pose of all reports in the manner it thinks best for public 
information, and also to embody and distribute the reports as 
records of the Exhibition. 

V. GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR EXHIBITORS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES.—1. The Exhibition will be held at Fair- 
mount Park, in the city of Philadelphia, and will be opened 
on the roth day of May, 1876, and closed on the roth day 
of November following. 2. Applications for space, and 
negotiations relative thereto, should be addressed to the 
Director-General, International Exhibition, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 3. Exhibitors will not be charged for space. A 
limited quantity of steam- and water-power will be supplied 
gratuitously. The quantity of each will be settled defini- 
tively at the time of the allotments of space. Any power 
required by the exhibitor in excess of that allowed will be 
furnished by the Commission at a fixed price. Demands for 
such excess of power must also be settled at the time of the 
allotment of*space. 4. Exhibitors must provide, at their 
own cost, all show-cases, shelving, counters, fittings, etc., 
which they may require; and all countershafts, with their 
their pulleys, belting, etc., for the transmission of power from 
the main shafts in the Machinery Hall. All arrangements 
of articles and decorations must be in conformity with the 
general plan adopted by the Director-General. Special con- 
structions of any kind, whether in the buildings ‘or grounds, 
can only be made upon the written approval of the Director- 
General. 5. The Commission will take precautions for the 

safe preservation of all objects in the Exhibition, but it will 
in no way be responsible for damage or loss of any kind, or 
for accidents by fire or otherwise, however originating. 
Favorable facilities will be arranged by which exhibitors 
may insure their own goods. 6. Exhibitors may employ 
watchmen of their own choice to guard their goods during 
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the hours the Exhibition is open to the public. Appoint- 
ments of such watchmen will be subject to the approval of 
the Director-General. 7. Exhibitors, or such agents as they 
may designate, shall be responsible for the receiving, un- 
packing, and arrangement of objects, as well as for their re- 
moval at the close of the Exhibition. 8. The transportation, 
receiving, unpacking and arranging of the products for ex- 
hibition will be at the expense of the exhibitor. 9. The 
installation of heavy articles requiring foundations should, 
by special arrangement, be begun as soon as the progress of 
the work upon the buildings will permit. The general 
reception of articles at the Exhibition buildings will be com- 
menced on January 1, 1876, and no articles will be admitted 
after March 31, 1876. 10. Space not occupied on the Ist 
of April, 1876, will revert to the Director-General for re- 
assignment, 11. If products are not intended for competi- 
tion, it must be so stated by the exhibitor, and they will be 
excluded from the examination by the international juries. 
12. If no authorized person is at hand to receive goods on 
their arrival at the Exhibition building, they will be removed 
without delay, and stored at the cost and risk of whomsoever 
it may concern. 13, Articles that are in any way dangerous 
or offensive, also patent medicines, nostrums, and empirical 
preparations whose ingredients are concealed, will not be 
admitted to the Exhibition. 14. The removal of goods will 
not be permitted prior to the close of the Exhibition. 15. 
Sketches, drawings, photographs, or other reproductions of 
articles exhibited, will only be allowed upon the joint assent 
of the exhibitor and the Director-General; but views of por- 
tions of the building may be made upon the Director-Gene- 
ral’s sanction. 16. Immediately after the close of the 
Exhibition, exhibitors shall remove their effects, and com- 
plete such removal before December 31, 1876. Goods then 
remaining will be removed by the Director-General and sold 
for expenses, or otherwise disposed of under the direction of 
the Commission. 17. Each person who becomes an exhibitor 
thereby acknowledges and undertakes to keep the rules and 
regulations established for the government of the Exhibition. 
Special regulations will be issued concerning the exhibition 
of fine arts, the organization of international juries, awards 
of prizes, the sale of special articles within the buildings, and 
on other points not touched upon in these preliminary 
instructions, 18, An official catalogue will be published in 
four distinct versions, viz., English, French, German and 
Spanish. The sale of catalogues is reserved to the Centen- 
nial Commission. 19. Communications concerning the 
Exhibition should be addressed to “ The Director-General, 
International Exhibition, 1876, Philadelphia, Penna.” The 
Centennial Commission reserves the right to explain or amend 
these regulations, whenever it may be deemed necessary for 
the interests of the Exhibition. 

We have not space for more this month, but shall continue 
this synopsis in the October MONTHLY. 


Hawaii, or Sandwich Islands.—Rear-Admiral Almy, 
commanding the North Pacific station, in a report to the 
Secretary of the Navy, dated on board his flagship, the 
Pensacola, off Hilo, Hawaii, on May 31 last, gives an 
interesting account of a recent crusade made by him 
among the Hawaiian group of islands and the reception 





given to himself and the officers of the Pensacola by the 
governors and people of the different islands visited. 

The Pensacola proceeded from Honolulu to Lahina, in 
the island of Maui. Relative to his reception at this port 
the Admiral says : 

« At Lahina a very enthusiastic public reception was given 
us, held at the government house, and headed by his Excel- 
lency the Governor and the principal officials of the island. 
At this time a very handsome and original address was de- 
livered by one of the native citizens, to which I madea 
reply. 

“Then followed a native feast called Luau, to which 
about two hundred people sat down, and which was one of 
the handsomest entertainments of the kind I had ever 
attended. The first toast given at the end of the feast, and 
by a native member of the Hawaiian Legislature, was the 
health of President Grant, which was received with great 
enthusism. 

“‘ After a short visit at Lahina I proceeded to Hilo, in the 
island of Hawaii, where the same cordial, enthusiastic recep- 
tion awaited us, but somewhat varied in form. The natives 
particularly requested, in which I acquiesced, that they 
should land us in their large canoes, especially fitted up with 
platforms and canopies, highly decorated with wreaths of 
evergreens and flowers, as they were wont to do in the days 
of the old chiefs, and as they sometimes do at the present 
day, when they particularly wish to honor their King during 
his visit to the place. Accordingly, in the canoes myself, 
the captain, and officers were conveyed from the ship to the 
shore. Upon landing we were received by his Excellency 
the Governor, and other officials of the island, and a large 
concourse of people, and then proceeded to the government 
house. On our way we passed under arches decorated with 
flags, evergreens, and flowers, and bearing inscriptions such 
as Kalakaua and Grant, Hail Columbia, Welcome to the 
Admiral and officers of the United States ship Pensacola, etc.” 

The Admiral says that himself and the officers of the 
Pensacola are looked upon as the medium through which 
the people of Hawaii desire to express their warm gratitude 
for and feelings of high appreciation of the hospitable and 
courteous treatment bestowed upon their King during his 
visit to the United States. 

The Admiral considers that it must be gratifying to the 
government and tothe people of the United States, to know 
of this evidence of gratitude manifested in so many ways on 
the part of the officials and people of the Hawaiian islands 
for the hospitality extended to their King and his suite while 
visiting this country. 7 


The Philadelphia Mint.—At the annual settlement at 
the Mint recently completed it was found that the results of 
the year were in every way satisfactory. The total amount 
of gold operated on by the melter and refiner during the 
year was 7,423,276 standard Troy ounces, valued at 
$13,804,712.11. 

The amount of loss or wastage in operating on this was 
87.003 ounces, valued at $1,618.66. The legal allowance 
for wastage on the above amount of gold would be 742.003 
ounces—1-1,000 of the whole amount—so that the actual loss 
was about one-ninth of that allowed by law. There was 
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also operated on 6,387,803.92 ounces of silver, valued at 
$7,947,501.22, with a wastage of 476.063 ounces, or about 
one-twentieth of the legal amount. 

The coiner operated on 5,090,918.09 ounces of silver, 
valued at $7,453,708.57, with a loss of 954.049 ounces, or 
about one-seventeenth of legal wastage. This Mint also 
operated on 5,990,918.09 ounces of silver, valued at 
$7,456,708.57, with a loss of 954.049 ounces, or about one- 
sixth of the wastage allowed by law. 

This is the best showing that has been made by the old 
parent Mint for the last twenty-five years, and proves with 
what care the operations are conducted, the honesty of the 
employés, and the perfection which has been reached in the 
processes of separating and refining the precious metals, 

In addition to the above this Mint has manufactured a 
large amount of nickle and bronze coins and numerous 
medals, being the only one of our institutions which operate 
in these, besides supplying the other Mints with all the dies 
necessary for coinage. 


Important to Persons sending Currency to the Uni- 
ted States Treasury.—The new Treasurer of the United 
States says that the observance of the following regulations, 
in the transmission of currency to the Treasury, is of the 
highest importance to the department, and will greatly facili- 
tate the making of returns : 

First. National bank notes must not be enclosed with 
legal-tender notes or fractional currency. 

Second. Legal-tender notes and fractional currency should 
be put up im separate packages, and not exceeding 8,000 
notes should be sent in any one package. When the amount 
to be sent at one time exceeds that number of notes, the same 
should be put in several packages of not exceeding 8,000 
notes each, and marked A, B, C, etc., respectively. 

Third. The money in each package should be assorted 
by denominations and put in paper straps (no strings or rub- 
ber bands) at least one inch in width. One hundred notes 
should be placed in each strap, and the strap should be 
plainly marked with the amount and denomination of the 
contents. 

Fourth. A letter of advice or inventory, describing the 
contents by parcels and amount and total footings, written on 
not less than half a sheet of commercial note paper, should 
be inclosed with the packages. It must give the address of 
the party sending, the disposition to be made of the proceeds 
or how returns therefor shall be made. 

Fifth. The package thus prepared should be sealed up 
in stout paper and addressed to the Treasurer of the United 
States. It should be plainly marked on the outside with the 
owner’s name and full address, the amount inclosed, and the 
nature of the contents—whether legal-tenders or fractional 
currency—the disposition to be made of the proceeds, and 
that the same is forwarded under the government contract. 

The great labor thrown upon the Redemption division of 
this office requires the strict observance of the above regula- 
tions, and to insure the safe and speedy transaction of busi- 
hess, compliance therewith is therefore required and expected. 


The Potato Crop of the United States.—According to 
the census tables of 1870, the following was the potato crop 





of that year, in the aggregate and. by States. An examina- 
tion of it will show the vast aggregate of the staple food 
crop that is threatened by the ravages of the Colorado bug. 


STATES, ETC. 
Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Connecticut, 
Dakota, 
Delaware, 
District of Columbia, 
Florida, 
Georgia, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Iowa, 

Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maine, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, 


BUSHELS. | STATES, ETC. 
491,646 | Nebraska, 
418,010 | Nevada, : 

1,789,403 | New Hampshire, 4,137,542 

1,833,148 | New Jersey, 4,171,690 
9,489 | New Mexico, 5,223 

377,931 | New York, 26,447,394 
31,693 | North Carolina, 830,565 
18,766 | Ohio, 8,695,101 

308,789 | Oregon, 303,319 

5,540,398 | Pennsylvania, 11,687,467 

3,866,647 | Rhode Island, 542,908 

2,806,720 | South Carolina 226,735 
296,335 | Tennessee, 1,182,005 

1,756,531 | Texas, 174,182 
294,655 | Utah, 141,001 

6,374,617 | Vermont, 5,253,498 

1,264,429 Virginia, 2,292,398 

3,201,901 | Washington, 163,594 

5,261,245 | Wisconsin, 3,818,309 

2,565,485 | nents 
414,320 111,148,867 

1,990,550 


BUuSHELS. 
162,188 
6 


Total, 


In discussing Government buildings the Boston Journal 
says: ‘ Good, durable structures, well-planned and arranged, 
so, that, situated on ample lots seasonably secured, they can 
be symmetrically enlarged whenever the growth of official 
business shall require, would seem best to accord with all 
ideas of republican simplicity. With these features could 
go as much architectural taste as would make the Govern- 
ment buildings a credit to any.community, leaving to private 
wealth and spirit the more ornate structures which, as we 
have seen here in Boston, will be sure to arise.” 


Jeff. Davis Declines, with Promise to ‘“ Confer.”— 
At last, a College Presidency in Texas (the Agricultural 
and Mechanical, at Bryan) has been tendered to Mr. Davis, 
with a salary of $4,000 and “ a residence properly furnished, 
and as much land attached as might be desired for yards, 
gardens, etc.” Jefferson Davis thinks “it is but a fair re- 
turn that I should cordially confess that you [the Board of 
Directors] have overrated my ability, and in the conscious- 
ness that I could not satisfactorily perform the duties of the 
office, decline to accept it.”” He promises, however, to afford 
them an opportunity to “confer” with him, and they may 
convince him “ against his will.’’ 


Rare, but Wise.—In one of the cotton-mills of Law- 
rence, Mass., an interest is manifested in the welfare of its 
employés. In the machinery department there are a library, 
reading-room, and a relief society, from which sick or dis- 
abled operatives draw two dollars a week each. To these 
agencies there is added a hospital, especially designed and 
arranged for the care of operatives who are incapacitated by 
any physical cause for work. A matron has charge of it, 
and patients are provided with medical attendance, suitable 
sick-room diet, the care of nurses, and all the attention 


and pleasant surroundings that can minister to restoring 
health. 
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The Norsemen in America.—The Scandinavians have 
an important historical reminiscence attached to the Fourth 
of July. It was on July 4, 1825, just fifty years ago, that the 
first small colony of emigrants set sail for America, and their 
followers and descendants now form an element in the popu- 
lation of the United States at once numerous and important. 
There are about thirty thousand Scandinavians in Chicago, 
and most excellent and valuable citizens they are. A large 
number of them joined in the celebration of the last Fourth, 
both out of respect to the day as American citizens, and in 
glad remembrance of the day when the advance guard left 
the Norse land to try their fortunes in the New World. 


Fifteen Years in State Prison for Nothing.—At the 
last session of the New Jersey Court of Pardons, Lewis 
Waldenberger, who had been in the State Prison for about 
fifteen years, on the charge of infanticide, was granted a com- 
plete pardon, and thereupon released from confinement. At 
the time of Waldenberger’s conviction he resided in Egg 
Harbor City, with his wife and three children. In 1860 an 
infant was born to him which he disowned, charging a man 
named John Geller with being its father. Soon after the 
child was poisoned, and Waldenberger was arrested for the 
crime, tried and convicted of murder in the first degree, and 
sentenced to be executed on January 25, 1861. Subsequent 
facts, however, were developed showing a strong presump- 
tion that he was innocent, and the sentence of death was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Within the past few months 
his innocence was clearly established, and hence his __rdon, 
after having suffered fifteen years’ confinement. 


Church and State in China.—The Hong Kong Times, 
has the following, in a late issue: We have just read the sen- 
sible article of the Daily Press. How far distant is the sen- 
sible man from the petulant little logic de? Enfant! How- 
ever, we hope the Daily Press will like to be informed that 
the fundamental dogma of our Church is that the State is sub- 
ordinate to the Church in spiritual things, such as faith and 
morals, or dogmas and sacraments, and that the Church in 
her turn is subordinate to the State in temporal things not 
affecting her dogmas and morals and the liberty of exercising 
them, such as war, commerce, etc. 


Nearly every druggist prepares citrate of magnesia for 
his trade. A few days ago an Iowa revenue agent seized a 
quantity of it, maintaining that it was a violation of the 
revenue laws. The supervisor did not agree with him, how- 
ever, as he did not think it was a patent medicine, or liable 
to tax. The matter was referred to the Department at 
Washington, and the following is the opinion of the Com- 
missioner : 

“T have to say that the medicine is officinal, as you state, 
but it is put up in a style or manner similar to that of patent 
or proprietary medicines in general, having directions for its 
use printed on the label, and without the formula by which 
it is made being either printed or referred to on the label, 
and consequently, in the opinion of this office, is liable to 
stamp tax.” 

The ruling is of interest and importance to druggists 
generally. 





A very interesting incident in connection with the Bunker 
Hill Centennial was the opening of a box of cigars that were 
manufactured in 1706 by Cyrus Green (afterwards of Revo- 
lutionary fame), at a tobacco store on Tremont street, Bos- 
ton. The cigars were found in a good state of preservation 
and of fine flavor. After several of the cigars were taken 
from the box, the rest were again repacked in an air-tight 
case, with a copy of the Boston Hera/d containing an account 
of the celebration, and marked: “ This box is not to be 
opened until the second Centennial anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill.” 


The remains of the late Henry Clapp, Jr., have been 
buried at Nantucket, his native place, under the direction of 
Mr. George S. McWatters, of a committee representing 
many acquaintances of Mr. Clapp in New York. A granite 
monument will be erected over his grave, bearing on the 
four sides the following inscription and epitaph, written by 
William Winter : 

I. 
Here Rests 
Henry Clapp, Jr., 
Journalist—Satirist—Orator. 


In ear!y manhood he was a 
Worker for Religion, Temperance, 
and the Slave. 

In later years he was acquainted 
with Grief. 


Born at Nantucket, 
He 
Died at New York, 
April 2, 1875. 
Il. 
“ Figaro.” 
Ill. 
Wit stops to grieve and Laughter stops to sigh 
That so much wit and laughter e’er could die; 
But Pity, conscious of its anguish past, 
Is glad this tortured spirit rests at last. 
His purpose, thought, and goodness ran to waste; 
He made a happiness he could not taste. 
Mirth could not help him; talent could not save; 
Through cloud and storm he drifted to the grave. 
Ah! give his memory—who made the cheer, 
And gave so many smiles—a single tear! 
IV. 

This stone, the gift of many admirers of original charac- 
ter and talent, was erected here by William Winter, Stephen 
Fiske, Charles Delmonico, George H. Butler, and George 
S. McWatters, representing the friends of Henry Clapp in 
the city of New York. 


The word “ put,” in the slang vocabulary of the Stock 
Exchange, is said to have been used in London in the same 
relation so long ago as the time of the South Sea bubble. 


It is estimated that there were over a million dollars’ 
worth of coral obtained last year from the Mediterranean by 
the coral-gatherers of Naples, Italy. 
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The Santa Barbara (California) Republican says: “* Many 
people are opposed to earthquakes, and we include ourselves 
among the number; but in this, as in everything else, we 
find some one to differ with us. This is aman who has a 
ranch near Rincon. Before our earthquake he had a wheat 
field which, up to that time, had never had flowing water or 
spring of any kind ; all the water he received came from the 
rains. After the earthquake the man was both surprised and 
pleased to find a large spring flowing a good volume of soft 
water in this field where water had never existed before, and, 
being on high ground, he thinks of conveying it in pipes 
to his residence. Another man tells us of a similar occur- 
rence on a ranch belonging to him several years ago, where 
avolume of water was spouted to a height of nearly forty 
feet for several days after the earthquake, and there has been 
a flowing stream there ever since.” 


The Battle of the Boyne and Orangemen.—The 
riot that occurred in Lawrence, Massachusetts, on the 12th 
of July, resulting from a mob attacking some members of an | 





Orange Lodge, is but another lesson, enforcing what has 
been often before clearly taught by like occurrences—that, 
while we, as a nation, keep an open door to Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, and foreigners of every clime, we should insist that 
those who enter thereat should leave behind them all their 
feuds and causes of strife, and come with honest intent to 
become Americans, or at least to respect our laws and insti- 
tutions while they remain here. It is time that distinctively 
foreign demonstrations of every sort should be prohibited in 
this country. We offer an asylum—a home—not a battle- 
ground for the settlement of disputes or feuds imported from 
other lands. Those who avail themselves of the privileges 
we generously extend to foreigners, should be taught by law, 
if they cannot learn it otherwise, that we will not permit re- 
ligious bigotry, sectional jealousy, or clan feuds, to mar our 
Republic—especially such as have originated in other coun- 
tries. We will but add here, that, so dong as we permit such 
demonstrations, we must do more—we must afford ample 
legal protection to their participants, without regard to nation- 
ality, creed, or color. 
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Book Titles.—In Butler’s “ Remains”’ it is remarked that | 
“there is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books, no 
less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful observer 
will as well know what to expect from the one as the other.” 

Generally speaking, this is correct; but the optician who 
should happen to purchase a book entitled “ A New Inven- 
tion, or a Paire of Cristall Spectacles, by help whereof may 
be read so small a print, that what twenty sheets of paper 
will hardly containe shall be discovered in one” (1644), 
would find, to his surprise, that it has nothing to do with his 
business, but relates to the civil war. So also might mistakes 
very readily occur with regard to Horne Tooke’s celebrated 
“Diversions of Purley,” which a village book-club actually 
ordered at the time of its publication, under the impression 
that it was a book of amusing games, very likely to be ser- 
viceable in putting over the long winter nights, when in 
reality it is one of the most abstruse treatises which exist ona 
subject altogether beyond clownish wits—etymology. There 
is a scarce and curious tract, entitled ‘‘ Merryland Described, 
containing a Topographical, Geographical, and Natural His- 
tory of that Cou:.ry” (1741). A person with a taste for 
geography might suppose that it related to our well-known 
State of that name ; but in reality it consists entirely of face- 
tious matter. A mistake of this kind actually did occur at 
the time of the first publication of the “ Essay on Irish Bulls,” 
when, we have been assured, though no Irishman can ever 
be induced to admit the fact, no fewer than a dozen. copies 
were ordered forthwith by the Farming Society of Dublin! 
In like manner, we can imagine a juvenile naturalist being 
disappointed in finding nothing relative to botany in “A 
Treatise of Hebrew Roots.” It is said that a French writer, 
mistaking the meaning of the title of “ Winter’s Tale,” trans- 
lated it by the words “ Conte de Monsieur Winter,” or “ Mr. 





Winter’s Tale,” a mistake extremely natural, we must admit, 
to one unacquainted with our national idiom. It may be 
added, that a medical man’s curiosity might perhaps be 
gratified by Oberndorff’s “ Anatomy of the True Physician 
and Counterfeit Mountebanke, disclosing certain Stratagems 
whereby London Empirics oppugne, and ofttimes expunge, 
their Poor Patients’ Purses” (1602); but he would find him- 
self stepping somewhat out of his course to peruse Hutton’s 
“Anatomy of Folly” (1619), Nash’s “ Anatomy of Ab- 
surdity” (1589), “ The Hospital of Incurable Fools” (1600), 
etc. 

A love of quaint titles has been shown by our literary men 
from the earliest times of publishing, but generally in a more 
conspicuous manner two centuries ago than at present. Not 
even royal wits could then dispense with this attraction; 
witness King James’s “ Counterblast to Tobacco,” which, by 
the way, is a far more sensible production than is generally 
supposed, or than its whimsical title would imply. Shaks- 
peare himself was not superior to this whimsicality, and we 
accordingly find it shining in the titles of most of his come- 
dies, as “* Measure for Measure,” “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,” and “ As You Like It.” Apropos of King James’s 
pamphlet, we may advert to a poem by his contemporary, 
Sylvester, entitled “ Tobacco Battered, and the Pipes Shat- 


| tered about their Ears, who Idly Use so Base and Barbarous 


a Weed.” It would seem that some of these odd old titles 
have suggested the writing of certain remarkable modern 
works, Thus, Barnaby Rich’s “ Souldier’s Wish for Bri- 
tain’s Welfare, a Dialogue between Captain Skill and Cap- 
tain Pill” (1604), may have suggested Leigh Hunt’s “ Cap- 
tain Sword and Captain Pen.”’ A little work published in 
1679, entitled “ Unfortunate Heroes, or Adventures of Ovid, 
Horace, Virgil, Agrippa, Capion, &c.,” reminds us of the 
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chapter on literary men in Thomas Carlyle’s work, “ Hero 
Worship.” 

Some titles are agreeably short, and others wonderfully 
long. A few years since, a work was issued with the laconic 
title of “It,” and for days previous to its publication the 
walls of London were placarded with the words, “ Order 
‘It,’ ” « Buy ‘It,’ ” “ Read ‘It.’ The old naturalist Lovell 
published a book at Oxford in 1661, entitled “ Panzoologico- 
mineralogia,”’ which is nearly as long a word as Rabelais’s 
proposed title for a book, namely,  Antipericatametaparhen- 
gedamphibicribrationes.” 

Titles are occasionally remarkable for their modest preten- 
sions; for example, “ Did You ever see such Stuff? or, So- 
much-the-better, being a Story without Head or Tail, Wit or 
Humour” (1760); “ A Satire for the King’s Birthday, by no 
Poet-Laureate” (1779); Barnaby Rich’s “ Faults, and No- 
thing but Faults.” On the other hand, the titles of some 
books implore us to read them, and crave indulgent criticism, 
while others taunt and threaten us if we will not read them, 
In illustration we may cite, “Oh! read over Dr. John 
Bridge’s Martin Mar-Prelate, for it is a Worthy Work, 
Printed over-sea in Europe, within two Furlongs of a 
bounsing Priest, a rare Work against the Puritans” (1588); 
Roy’s “ Read me, and Be not Wrath ;”” Tourneur’s “ Laugh 
and Lie Down, or the World’s Folly” (1605); “ If you know 
not Me, you know Nobody ;” and Rowland’s “ Look to it, or 
I'll Stab ye.” 

According to Stowe’s Chronicle, the title of “ Domesday 
Book” arose from the circumstance of the original having 
been carefully preserved in a sacred place in Westminster, 
called “ Domus Dei,’”’ or House of God. 

Books have been frequently likened to store-rooms and 
other buildings ; hence the titles of “« Magazine of Zoology ;” 
“Repository of Arts ;” “Treasury of Knowledge ;” “The 
Jewel-house of Art and Nature ;” Painter’s “ Palace of Plea- 
sure” (1565); Primanday’s “ Academy of Manners” (1586) ; 
Parkinson’s “ Theatre of Plants” (1640); Boysteau’s “ Theatre 
of the World” (1574). The comparison of a book to a looking- 
glass or mirror is also very common and natural, Thus we 
have a black-letter book, called “A Chrystal Glass for 
Christian Women, Exhibiting the Godlie Life and Death of 
Katherine Stubs of Burton-upon-Trent, in Staffordshire ;” 
Snawsell’s “‘ Looking-Glass for Married Folks, wherein they 
may plainly see their Deformities” (1631); Spooner’s 
“ Looking-Glass for Tobacco Smoakers” (1703); ‘The 
Mirror of the Worlde’”’ (1481); “The Mirror for Majis- 
trates’”’ (1559); and several periodicals have lived and died 
with the name of Mirror. 

Some titles are remarkable for their satirical character. 
Thus a work relative to a large class of the literary world 
was entitled “ The Downfall of temporising Poets, unlicensed 
Printers, upstart Booksellers, trotting Mercuries, and bawling 
Hawkers” (1641). Printers are brought into strange com- 
pany in another book, entitled “A History of Filchum 
Cantum, or a Merry Dialogue between Apollo, Foolish 
Harry, Silly Billy, a Griffin, a Printer, a Spider Killer, a 
Jack-Ass, and the Sonorous Guns of Ludgate” (1749). The 
Latin poetasters seem to have their merits called somewhat in 
question by the title of John Peter’s curious and very scarce 
work, “ A New Way to make Latin Verses, whereby any one 





of ordinary capacity that only knows the A, B, C, and can 
count nine, thomgh he understands not one word of Latin, 
or what a verse means, may be plainely taught to make thou- 
sands of Hexameter and Pentameter Verses, which shall be 
true Latin, true Verse, and Good Sense” (1679). 

The ancient and still frequently mooted question about the 
mental equality of men and women has elicited many works 
with quizzical titles. Thus, in 1620, appeared “ Hic Mulier, 
or the Man-Woman, or a Medicine to cure the Staggers in 
the Masculine-Feminines of our Times.’’ This was answered 
by another work, with as curious a title, “ Hoec Vir, or the 
Womanish-Man to Hic Mulier, the Man-Woman.” Some 
sixty years later, in 1683, a rare little book came forth, en- 
titled “ Hoec et Hic, or the Feminine Gender more worthy 
than the Masculine, being a Vindication of that ingenious 
and innocent Sex from the biting Sarcasms wherewith they 
are daily aspersed by the virulent Tongues and Pens of 
malevolent Men.” 

Whether married or single, it is impossible not to feel in- 
terested in such titles as the following: ‘* A Caution to Mar- 
ried Couples, about a Man in Nightingale Lane, who beat 
and abused his Wife, and Murthered a Tub-man” (1677) ; 
“The Art of Governing a Wife, with Rules for Bachelors” 
(1746); Braithwait’s “ Boulster Lecture, or Art thee Asleep, 
Husband ?” (1640) ; “ A Certain Relation of the Hog-Faced 
Gentlewoman, Mrs. Tannakin Skinker, who can never re- 
cover her shape till she be married’’ (1640) ; “ A Discourse 
concerning having many children” (1695); “ A Relation of 
several Children and others that prophecy and preach in 
their Sleep” (1689) ; ‘Chickens Feeding Capons, or a dis- 
sertation on the Pertness of our Youth in General, especially 
such as are trained up at Tea-tables’” (1731); ‘ Pap with a 
Hatchet, or a Fig for my God-Son.” 

The ancient costume of men and women called forth 
various singular literary attacks, as we learn from Bulwer’s 
“Man Transformed, or the Ridiculous Beauty, Filthy Fi- 
nesse, and Loathsome Loveliness of most Nations in altering 
their bodies from the Mould intended by Nature” (1650); 
“ Quippes for Upstart Newfangled Gentlewomen, or a Glass 
to view the Pride of vain-glorious Women, containing a Plea- 
sant Invective against the Fantastical Foreign Toys daylie 
used in Women’s Apparell” (1595) ; “‘ England’s Vanity, or 
the Monstrous Sin of Pride in Dress, Naked Shoulders, and 
a Hundred other Fooleries” (1683). 

The titles cf religious works are frequently somewhat 
droll. A little book of consolation, published in 1630, is 
entitled “A Handkerchief for Parents’ Wet Eyes upon the 
Death of Children.” Dr. Sibbs published a religious work, 
called “The Bruised Reed and Smoaking Flax’ (1627), 
which led to the conversion of the celebrated Baxter. As 
humorous titles of the same class, we may instance “ The 
Coalheaver’s Cousin rescued from the Bats, and a Reviving 
Cordial for a Sin-Despairing Soul” (Manchester, 1741); the 
Rev. James Murray’s “ Sermons to Asses’ (1768), in three 
volumes ; “ Os Ossorianum, or a Bone for a Bishop to Pick” 
(1643); Primatt’s “Cursing no Argument of Sincerity” 
(1746); “A Relation of the Devil’s appearing to Thomas 
Cox, a Hackney Coachman, who lives in Cradle Alley, in 

3aldwin’s Gardens” (1684); “Ka me, and I’ll Ka thee” 
(1649), a dialogue against the impious arrogance of perse- 
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cuting people who happen to differ from us in matters of 
faith. 

Some titles amuse by being alliterative, as in “‘ A Delicate 
Diet for Daintie Droonkards” (1576); Henry Butt’s “ Diet’s 
Dry Dinner” (1599) ; St. Austin’s “ Christian Catholic Cate- 
chised, Penned for the Private Benefit of the Parish of Little 
Kimbell, in Buckinghamshire” (1624). Some are agreeably 
tautological, as in “ A Most Learned Speech in a Most 
Learned House of Commons, by a Most Learned Lawyer, 
on a Most Learned Subject”’ (1722) , “The Most Wonder- 
fal Wonder that ever appeared to the Wonder of the British 
Nation, being an Account of the Capture of the monstrous 
She-Bear that Nursed the Wild Boy in the Woods of Ger- 
many” (1726), a rare and curious poem; “ The Egg, or Me- 
moirs of a Right Honorarble Puppy, with Anecdotes of a Right 
Honorable Scoundrel.”” Some play upon the same termi- 
nation of different words, as in John Taylor’s “ Verry Merry 
Werry Ferry Voyage” (1622); and in “ A Chemical Collec- 
tion to Ex-press the In-gress, Pro-gress, and E-gress of the 
Hermetic Science” (1650). Some try to please by antithesis 
as in Sir J. Harrington’s “ New Discourse of a Stale Subject 
(1596) ; Green’s “ Groat’s-worth of Wit, bought with a Mil- 
lion of Repentance.” 

Rhyming titles are occasionally met with, as in Thomas 
Heywood’s— 

“ Reader, here you’ll plainly see 
Judgment perverted by these three— 
A Priest, a Judge, a Patentee”’ (1641). 

A little black-letter volume, without any date, has the four 

following lines for its title: 
“‘T playne Pierse, which can not flatter, 
A Plow-man men me call : 
My speeche is foul, yet mark the matter, 
How things mayhap to fall.’ 
In 1559 appeared a book entitled, “ The Key to Unknown 
Knowledge, or a Shop of Five Windows, 
Which if you do open, 
To cheapen and copen, 
You will be unwilling, 
For many a shilling, 
To part with the profit 
That you shall have of it.” 
Thomas Lupton, in 1587, published 
“Too Good to be True 
Thought so at a view; 
Yet all that I told you 
Is true, I uphold you: 
So cease to ask why, 
For cannot lie.” 
Later still, in 1730, we find this rhyming title: 
“ The Rival Lap-Dog, and the Tale 
(As ladies’ fancies never fail), 
That little rival to the great, 
So odd, indeed, we scarce dare say’t.”” 


In cases where it was thought prudent to conceal the 
names of the printer and publisher, and the date of certain 
books, the title-page often exhibited some odd fictitious refer- 
ence. A scarce little book entitled “The Earl of Essex’s 
Amours with Queen Elizabeth,” was printed « at Cologne, 





for Will-with-the-wisp, at the sign of the Moon in the Eclip- 
tic.” William Goddard published some satires, “« Imprinted 
at the Antipodes, and are to be bought where they are to be 
sold.’”’? This sort of concealment is burlesqued by Brathwait 
in his “ Solemn Jovial Disputation on the Laws of Drink- 
ing” (1617), which is published at “ Oenozthopolis, at the 
sign of the Red Eyes ;” and also in his “ Smoaking Age, with 
the Life and Death of Tobacco, dedicated to Captain Whiffe, 
Captain Pipe, and Captain Snuffe” (1617), printed “ at the 
sign of Tear-nose.”’ “A little old French work, “ Le Moyen 
de Parvenir,” purports to be “ Imprimé cette Année (printed 
this year). 

The mottoes on title-pages are often very curious. The 
following is from a book called “Gentlemen, look about 
you :” 

* Read this over if you’re wise, 
If your’e not, then read it twyse ; 
If a fool, and in the gall 
Of bitterness, read not at all.” 

Another, from that very delightful old book, Geffrey 
Whitney’s “ Emblems” (1586) : 

“ Peruse with heede, then friendly judge, and blaming rash 
refraine ; 

So maist thou reade unto thy good, and shalt requite my 
paine. 

The famous and learned Robert Becord was very fond of 
mottoes on his works. His “ Pathway to Knowledge” 
(1551), a treatise on geometry, displays these four lines: 

* All fresh fine wits by me are filled, 
All gross dull wits with me exiled; 
Though no man’s wit reject will I, 
Yet as they be, I will them try.” 

The title-page of his “Castle of Knowledge” (1556) dis- 
plays a device of several figures and a castle, on which we 
read ; 

“ To knowledge is this trophy set, 

All learned friends will it support, 
So shall their name great honor get, 
And gain great fame with good report.” 

A good motto, well chosen, and thoroughly applicable, 
acts as a bright lamp to show the contents within. Ere now, 
the titles of books have furnished materials for the punster. 
Thus, in a newspaper announcement of the death of Oliver 
Goldsmith, April 4, 1774, we read : “ ¢ Deserted’ is the ¢ Vil- 
lage ;’ the ‘ Traveller’ has laid him down to rest; the ‘ Good 
Natured Man’ is no more; he ‘ Stoops’ but to ‘ Conquer;’ 
the ‘Vicar’ has performed his sad office; it is a mournful 
office from which the ‘ Hermit’ may ‘essay’ to meet the 
dread tyrant with more than ‘Grecian’ or ‘ Roman’ forti- 
tude.” Better still was the reply of the young lady when 
asked if she was at all literary. “ Yes,’’ said she; “I ama 
‘Spectator’ at church, an ‘Idler’ at school, a ‘ Rambler’ aj 
Vauxhall, a ‘ Connoisseur’ at the milliner’s, an *‘ Adventurer’ 
at the lottery, a ‘ Tattler’ at the tea-table, and a ‘ Guardian’ 
to my lap-dog.” 


The statue of Mirabeau, which was ordered by Napoleon 
III. for the town of Aix, is to be placed by the present gov- 
ernment in the Hotel de Ville of that city. 
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Book Making in Japan.—A gentleman of Washington, | The Museum at Geneva has just come into possession of 


D. C. under an agreement with the Japanese government to 
establish a book-bindery at Yeddo, writes to J. H. Roberts, 
foreman of the government bindery in Washington, that the 
work is principally on school and law books, Occasionally 
there is a little blank work, but not sufficient to keep the 
ruling machine going. The number of hands was to be in- 
creased from forty to one hundred. Two years ago, when 
the writer went to Japan, he found that there had been no 
attempt to form a bindery, although the printing-office was 
in; full operation. He made application for twenty hands, 
raw recruits, and by dint of perseverence and hard work 
soon taught them to fold, sew, and forward small work. The 
better class of work he finished himself. Several of the re- 
cruits can now finish very well, and forward blank and 
letter-press a good deal better than some journeymen in the 
United States. Yokohama is overrun with Chinamen, who 
have a slight knowledge of the business, and by reason of 
cheapness can defy competition. 


a set of Roman kitchen utensils, found in a field near Mar- 
tigny, having been probably buried on account of some sud- 
| den alarm. There are thirty articles, mostly in bronze, some 
of them elaborately worked, reminding one of the beautiful 
shape and ornamentation of Pompeiian vessels. The shovel 
and pot-hanger do not differ much from modern articles, and 
there is an earthen mould shaped like a shell, several plates 
in various sizes, a saucepan with the bottom worn away, a 
large boiler, a funnel, two ladles, a stew-pan with vases, or 
ewer, with two handles, one of which bears the representa- 
| tion of two gladiators, and apparently awarded as a prize. 
There are also two silver ornaments seemingly of later date, 
and believed by Dr. Gosse the curator, to have been used in 
| Christian worship. He attributes the articles found to the 
| third century, though some of them may be of later dates, 
Three bronze coins were discovered in the same spot, two of 


| then bearing the effigy of Augustus, and the third that 
of Antonius, 
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Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia.— 
At the meeting of July 7, the desirability of inviting the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to 
meet in Philadelphia in 1876 was discussed and the subject 
referred to a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. A. H. 
Smith, Cope, and Ruschenberger. A species of camomile 
and a powder prepared from it, which was said to be an effi- 
cient remedy for noxious insects, was presented. Dr. Le 
Conte said the mode of action of pyrethrum caucasium, from 
which the Persian Insect Powder is manufactured, was well 
known. When applied to snsects it produced a spasm of 
the air tubes or spiracles, and thus prevented the aeration of 
the juices of the body, producing asphyxia and death. Dr. 
Le Conte further remarked that agriculturalists would pro- 
bably, in time, become acquainted with processes long used 
by the scientific for the protection of their collections, infor- 
mation which they might long ago have acquired had they 
asked for it. The powder presented was applied to some 
living potato bugs and their larva, with the apparent effect 
of making them somewhat uncomfortable. 

The skeleton of a dinornis was presented. The latter is 
a gigantic extinct bird, the remains of which are found in 
New Zealand, and were first described by Professor Owen 
in 1839. The tibia measures upwards of a yard in length, 
and the entire skeleton stands at least ten feet in height, the 
bones of the feet of one species being almost as large as 
those of an elephant. The traditions of the Maories, or na- 
tives of New Zealand, indicate the existence of the dinornis 
at no remote period, and its probable recent extermination. 
Bones have been found, indeed, with charred wood, show- 
ing that the bird had been used as food by man, It is said 
that the egg of this species was so large that a man’s hat 


would have made a convenient egg-cup. The skeleton will 
form an interesting addition to the collection of comparative 
osteology in the new museum of the academy. 


A good deal of interest has been excited by the recent 
reports on the paper-making grass of Algeria, which covers 
hundreds of thousands of acres in that country. But the 
Agricultural Gazette of India states that another plant is 
to be introduced into Algeria of still greater commercial 
value. This is Hibiscus escudentus, the use of which asa 
fibrous plant has long been recognized. The plant, though 
indigenous to the West Indies, has long been naturalized in 
India. Its pods produce the common vegetable known is 
ochro by the English, gomto by the French, chimtomto by 
the Spanish, and benditeal in India, where it is so much 
esteemed for its mucilaginous thickening for soups. The 
pods are gathered green and pickied like capers. The seeds 
may be boiled like barley, and the mucilaginous matter they 
contain is both demulcent and emollient, They have also 
been recommended, when roasted, as a substitute for coffee. 
A patent has now been taken out in France for making 
paper from the fibre, and for this purpose it is to be intro- 
duced into Algeria. The fibre is prepared solely by me- 
chanical means in a current of water, without any bleaching 
agent, and the pulp, washed and bleached, is reported to 


make a strong, handsome paper, equaling that from pure 
rags. It is called banda paper. 


Rescued from Drowning—Sylvester Process.—John 
Worth, an actor, had a narrow escape from drowning re- 
cently, while bathing in the Inlet, between Atlantic City 
and Brigantine Beach, He had gone out for a sail with 
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some friends in the yacht Lily, and, contrary to the cap- 
tain’s remonstrances, went in to swim. He sank, exhausted, 
after some time, and was supposed to be drowned when 
taken out of the water. An hour’s effort of his friends 
failed to resuscitate him, when Dr. Joseph IH. Mitcheson, of 
Edmunton, England, happened to drive up to the Inlet with 
a party of the railroad directors and others, and at once ap- 
plied the Sylvester process for artificial respiration, and pres- 
ently pouring a little pure Scotch whisky through his set 
teeth. It was wonderful to see how speedily these simple 
restoratives, judiciously administered, revived the man. He 
was then dressed warmly, and at latest accounts was doing 
well, The Sylvester process consists in, first laying the man 
face downwards, for the purpose of emptying the lungs of 
water; then turning him quickly upon his back, raising his 
hands above his head and down upon his breast, at the rate 
of about fifteen times a minute. 


An Electric Storm.—The Chcaigo Jnter-Ocean of a 
recent date has the following: “ One of the most remarkable 
phenomena seen on the Peak,” said Mr. Brown, the signal 
officer on Pike’s Peak, “is the electric storm. ‘These storms 
generally begin with hail, and last from half an hour to four 
hours. The whole atmosphere is full of electricity. Sheets 
of fire are everywhere seen. Sparks cracle about your 
clothes, and in your hair, and fill the buffalo robes and the 
bedding. The electricity comes through the roof, through 
the windows, and up from the floor. It seems as though you 
are in a battery. If you go out doors a cloud of electricity 
rests on the whole Peak; it comes from the rocks, the 
clouds are full of it. ‘The lightning plays below with fearful 
intensity. The electricity is diffused through the atmosphere, 





and is everywhere in the cabin. One’s hair literally stands 
on end, and even the furs in the cabin are stiff with it. At 


| first one is greatly terrified, but he gets used to it.” “ No,” 


continued he, in answer to a question; “ it has no marked 
effect on a person, except to give him a violent palpitation 
of the heart. It also, perhaps, has a fatiguing effect.” 

Mr. Brown informed his visitor also that the frosts on the 
Peak are very remarkable. “I have seen the frost,” said 
he, “more than a foot deep all over the summit, on win- 
dows, doors, rocks, and particularly on metals, It has some- 
times clogged the anemometer and stopped its working. I 
have seen the frost covering the telegraph wire more than 
eight inches deep, and in long stretches it frequently breaks 
the wire and stops communication.” 


A large flash of lightning, distinctly seen, often leaves 
upon the mind an impression that it has lasted fully a second 
or more, but it is proved that such is not the fact. Its velocity 
is at the rate of 283,000 miles per second. The utmost dura- 
tion of a flash from beginning to end is estimated not to ex- 
ceed the sixtieth part of a second, though retained upon the 
retina so much longer. This may be proved during a storm 
on a perfectly dark night by setting a wheel to work so 
rapidly that in a steady light its spokes appear to blend and 
become individually invisible, It being dark, and the wheel 
rapidly revolving as above, when a flash of lightning occurs, 
the wheel will appear to the eye motionless, every spoke 
being distinctly and separately visible and still. This 
was first observed by Wheatstone, and is recorded by 
him, in conjunction with other similar experiments, 
as conclusive proof that the duration of the flash is exces- 
sively brief. 
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Andrew Johnson.—After we had closed our obituary ' 
pages, came the announcement of the death of ex-President 
Johnson. He was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, Decem- 
ber 29th, 1808, and hence was in his sixty-seventh year. We 
defer a fuller notice to next month, and here take space for 
buttwo or three remarks. He was peculiarly a self-made 
man, and was entitled to no little credit for making of him- 
self a man far superior to many who have earnestly de- 
nounced him. He was, as self-made men are apt to be, re- 
markably independent and impatient of even apparent 
attempt to dictate to or restrain him—indeed, just the sort of 
man that always has enemies. He certainly was not fault- 
less—and who is? But whatever his faults it is meet that 
we now place them in the background and think rather of 
his good deeds and traits. 


Mr. Simeon B. Marsh, a musical composer of some 
note, died in Albany recently at an advanced age. Among 
other musical compositions he was the author of the tune 
“Martyr,” so familiar in connection with the hymn, « Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul.” 





Very Rev. Dr. Patrick E. Moriarty, O. S. A., who 
died at Villanova College recently, was born on the 4th of 
July, 1804, at Dublin, Ireland, and had therefore completed 
his 71st year. He studied under the famous Dr. Doyle. 
When a boy of sixteen years he went to Rome, and con- 
tinued his studies there until 1826, when he was ordained 
a priest in the Augustinian Order. In 1834 he was sent to 
Madras, India, as Vicar-General to the Bishop of Madras, 
and chaplain to the British forces there. He remained in 
this position for five years, when he returned to Rome, and 
received orders to come to this country, where he arrived on 
July 4th 1839, and at once became the Superior of the Order 
in the United States. His headquarters were at St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Philadelphia. He traveled much in various 
parts of the country, lecturing and preaching, and had been 
absent about a week in Charleston, South Carolina, when 
the memorable riots took place in May, 1844, at which time 
the church was burned. He at once returned to this city, 
and in September of that year went to Dublin, where he 
delivered a series of forty lectures, to aid in rebuilding the 
burned church. 





OBITUARY: 





He had been but a few days in that city when he was 
stricken dowu with a rheumatic fever, from the effects of 
which he never recovered; from that time until his death 
he suffered from this affliction. He returned to America in 
1850, and was again made Superior of the Order, which posi- 
tion he held until 1857. He was also for several years Presi- 
dent of Villanova College. 

He was a man of remarkable ability as a speaker and 
writer, and up to quite a recent date was accustomed to de- 
liver public lectures, which were listened to by all classes. 
He wrote much, contributing frequently to Catholic periodi- 
cals, and was the author of several books, His style was 
copious and ornate, full of vigor; and his writings evinced 
the vast erudition and deep learning which he possessed. 
His knowledge of history appears to have been profound. 
As an instance of his readiness as a speaker, it is related of 
him that one of his finest efforts was at the funeral of the wife 
of the Chilian Minister, an estimable Washing.on lady, dur- 
ing Jackson’s administration, on which occasion he had but 
an hour to make himself familiar with the subject. The pre- 
sence of the President and his Cabinet, Lord Bulwer, Clay, 
and Webster, as he said, nerved him up to the work. 

As a conversationalist, his ready wit, his love of adven- 
ture and large experience with the world placed him in the 
front rank, and made him a general favorite. In Madras 
the British officers elected him a mefnber of their private 
mess, an honor seldom bestowed outside their fraternity. 
His influence with the common soldiers was so great that on 
one occasion, when two regiments were ordered two hun- 
dred miles into the country to quell a rebellion, they refused 
to go unless he went with them, which he did, riding at the 
head of the column. 

Several years ago he was prevailed upon to write his auto- 
biography. When the manuscript was completed and he sat 
talking with a friend in reference to its publication, he 
became lost in thought for a few moments, and then de- 
liberately burned it, saying that people might accuse him of 
praising his own work. He was well known for his advo- 
cacy of temperance principles, and was the founder of the 
first Temperance Society in Philadelphia, in 1840. His 
health had been failing quite rapidly for the past two or 
three years, and early in the present year he retired to Villa- 
nova College, the headquarters of the Order, where he died. 


Death of a Centenarian.—On the 13th July, there died 
at the home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Philadel- 
phia, “ Aunt Sally Baynor,” who, when admitted in 1870, 
was reported to be one hundred and ten years old, conse- 
quently one hundred and fifteen at her death. This would 
make her sixteen years old when the Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence was adopted, and may safely be termed “ extreme 
old age.” Whether she was really as old as this is not easy 
to determine, but there are circumstances besides her appear- 
ance which render it.quite certain she was past one hundred 
years. Her hair was white as the purest snow and very 
fine and silky, and though years had much bent her form, 
yet she was active, tripping up and down stairs like a much 
younger person. Her mind remained clear and sight good, 
and until withina few months she could thread a needle 
and hem and sew as in her earlier days, never having re- 


quired spectacles. Born a slave in Cecil County, Maryland, 





she told one of the managers that her early life was one of 
hard labor, rising very early to attend to a large dairy, and 
then after a hasty breakfast to labor in the cornfield, adding, 
“hard work never hurt Aunt Sally.’”” She was very industri- 
ous, would brush her room, and up to within a few months 
insisted on cleaning all the knives in the establishment, and 
when her feebleness prevented this seemed to feel that she 
was not attending to her duties, She always enjoyed good 
health even tothe last, and gradually passed away without 
any ailment except old age. 


Lady Jane Franklin.—A recent despatch from London 
announces the death of Lady Jane Franklin, wife of the Are- 
tic navigator, whose fate remained for so many years a mys- 
tery, and which even yet has not been fully ascertained. 

Jane, second daughter of John Griffin, was born in 1805, 
and in 1826 became the second wife of Sir John Franklin, 
She accompanied him, ten years later, to Van Dieman’s 
Land, of which he had just been named Governor; his ad- 
ministration, of short duration in itself, left many grateful 
remembrances in which the name of Lady Franklin was 
associated with that of her lord. On the 26th of May, 1845, 
Sir John left England with the Erebus and Terror to under- 
take a last expedition to the Arctic Seas. On the 12th of 
July he found himself in the Strait of Lancaster. Two years 
and a half passed without any further news of him having 
been obtained. Lady Franklin placed her entire fortune at 
the disposal of the courageous men who for a number of 
years exerted themselves in rivalry to recover traces of her 
husband. The English Admiralty, not wishing to be behind- 
hand, at the same time sent to the polart regions an expedition 
which was directed to follow up closely the route of Sir John. 
This expedition was commanded by Rae and Richardson. 
Three other vessels were also sent out under command of 
Captain Ross. Neither the one nor the other, during two 
years of minute exploration, were able to collect the least 
trace of the lost navigator. 

There was redoubled zeal manifested now on all sides. 
The Admiralty prepared new expeditions and promised 
enormous sums ($220,000). ‘This country, encouraged by 
President Polk, likewise organized explorations. On her 
own account Lady Franklin sent vessels to search the coasts 
of Lancaster Strait. Subscriptions, among others that of 
Prince Albert, aided her in this desperate enterprise. A 
business man of New York, Mr. Grinnell, fitted out two ves- 
sels at his own expense, and old Sir John Ross offered, in 
1850, to go himself in search of his companion-in-arms. No 
one of these expeditions achieved its especial aim, but they 
had immense results in increasing our knowledge of those 
regions. Finally, in the month of July, 1854, Dr. Rae pub- 
lished a circumstantial report, the details of which were 
derived from the Esquimaux themselves, and according to 
which Sir John had perished of hunger, with thirty of his 
men, all that remained of two crews, at a distance of thirty 
miles from Parry’s Bay. Several objects which belonged to 
him had been sold to the natives. But as many things re- 
mained obscure in this report the public clung with generous 
tenacity to the hope of a favorable solution, and the Hudson 
Bay Company, in accord with the Admiralty, sent out two 
new expeditions. Efforts were renewed in 1856, and 1858, 
without more success, 





